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WAR-SPARKLES. 


Ir is one of the saddest things about war—about this 
our present war—that we gradually become used to it; 
at least we middle classes, whom it has not as yet 
touched so nearly as the upper and lower ranks. The 
first horror, the first triumph, having worn off, we 
unconsciously go back to our daily life, which jogs on 
just the same; and ‘ News from the Crimea’ becomes 
a kind of indefinite diurnal interest, strong, indeed, 
but vague and unreal. We shudder, glow, or weep 
over it; but in a heroic, poetical, picturesque way, as 
it were a tale that is told; we find it hard to receive as 
a naked reality. In fact, the war altogether seems 
like a great fire, but so far distant that we can hardly 
form an idea of the conflagration, unless by some faint 
smoke on the horizon, or a fragment of charred wood 
cast for miles, startling us with a visible sign of how 
great is the far-off burning. 

This fancy, and these moralisings, came into my 
mind the other day while pacing the Waterloo 
terminus. ‘Therefore, jotting down a few observations 
made that day, it strikes me as not unfitting to call 
them by the above titlke—War-sparkles. 

The great war-fire had been burning down dimly ; 
Alma, Balaklava, Inkermann, began to be talked of 
calmly as historical names, not lingered over with a 
throbbing awe. Good Heaven! shall any of us now 
living ever forget that September day when we first 
read the Zimes’ account of the battle of the Alma ?— 
that September moonlight night, when in London 
streets and in country towns, and in the deep silence 
of country villages, people gathered together and 
asked one another ‘ the last news,’ and thought with a 
trembling awe what sort of strange, new, impossible- 
to-be-realised scene the moon was illuminating on the 
heights of Alma ? 

But now all this excitement had faded away; 
people went about their own business, rushed to and 


_ fro on railway lines: what a rushing there was on this 
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luggageless journey, entailing no bustle, no trouble, 
Most favourable circumstances for 
making those studies from the life, of which a railway 
Being early, the 
platform was rather empty of humanities, so I amused 
myself with looking at some luggage scattered about, 
and inventing imaginary owners for it. One rather 
anomalous heap particularly attracted me. I had even 
the curiosity to inquire what it was. 

‘ Baggage for the Crimea,’ quoth the porter. 

I start, remembering that this line is the direct 
highway to the East, and that probably every regiment 


despatched on foreign service, and every young officer 
who has received his orders, must have paced this 
platform where I am now pacing in such leisurely 
laziness, waiting for the train, with no one to part 
from, no one to leave behind. A certain painful sense 
of wrong seizes me; something like what I feel in 
reading with quiet, terrorless curiosity the lists of 
killed and wounded ; something like what I felt once 
in walking through the streets and seeing every third 
person in mourning. My bright warm winter colours 
seemed unnatural and unkind. 

‘Baggage for the Crimea,’ reiterates my friend the 
porter, shoving it along without a bit of sentiment. 

It is an officer’s trunk—his name is painted thereon 
in those glittering white letters which trunk-makers 
seem so greatly to affect. And that large canvas- 
roll is probably his bedding. Poor fellow! how many 
a heavy worn-out slecp he may have upon it; or it 
may bear him in months of weary languishing ; or he 
may die upon it. But that is taking a melancholy 
view of things, which, some folk say, is rather my 
peculiarity. 

And here come a sct of fellows, who are evidently 
bent on something quite the contrary. Surely some 
of them jostled me in the ticket-place, when I was 
meditatively smiling over the penetrative policeman’s 
remark: ‘Second class, I ’spose?”’ Now they tumble 
out on the platform by twos and threes, in a vain 
attempt at order, counteracted strongly by their very 
jolly state of mind, and body too, to judge by the 
half-tipsy chat. 

‘There they go—one after the other, like sheep,’ 
observes Porter No. 1 sarcastically to Porter No. 2. 

One is tempted to add, ‘for the slaughter,’ since 
these sre evidently recruits going down to Southamp- 
ton to be drilled into something like capability, and then 
shipped off to supply the exigencies of our army in the 
Crimea. Some of them have a lowering, desperado look 
—the off-scouring of respectability, which is always 
drafted into ‘our military defences ;’ and oftentimes, to 
the great surprise of Mr Respectability, becomes not so 
bad a defence after all. Others are mere lads—more tit 
to play at soldiers on a village-green, than to be targets 
for Cossack bullets. A few decent young men are 
among them, but by far the greater portion belong to 
the awkward squad. Truly, if out of these shambling 
clod-pates is to be evolved a section of our British army 
—that glory of the world—one cannot but regard with 
great admiration and amazement the power of the 
drill-sergeant. 

But on they stumble—to the sound of their own 
tuneless and muzzy ‘hurrah;’ and the waving of a 
heterogeneous mass of indefinite head-coverings, to each 
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of which is appended the ominous bunch of ribbons, 
that must have flaunted so cruelly in the eyes of 
mothers or sweethearts not many days since ; for rarely 
is scapegrace so hopeless, or reprobate fallen so low, 
but that there is some woman to love, or at least to 
pity him. So even these half-drunken young boors 
acquire a certain interest in my eyes, thinking of the 
‘old folk at home.’ 

Well, they are all packed—penned, I may say—in 
some not far-distant carriage, to judge by the hammering 
of feet, and mingling of most sweet voices in that feebly 
uproarious cheer. But it dies out, and somebody starts 
a new idea—namely, a song; the rest snatch it up, and 
bellow it out in the same disconnected fashion, every 
one ingeniously choosing his own time, tune, and words. 
Now and then I catch a note or two, and find the 
dreary noise is meant for an English version of ‘ Auld 


lang syne. 

‘Jolly enough they are,’ observed occupant second of 
our carriage, a comfortable farmer, to occupant third, 
just leaping in. ‘ Recruits, sure enough !’ 

‘Um!’ hums occupant third, with a slightly 
scornful air, either meant for the said recruits or 
the civilian opposite; for he himself undoubtedly is 
of the regular army—a well-trained, well-looking 
non-commissioned officer. 

‘Queer set of chaps, them,’ pursues the farmer, 
evidently desiring, though with a vague awe, to be 
conversational. 

*Um!’ repeats the soldier. ‘Took a lot of ’em down 
to Southampton myself last week.’ He speaks in the 
tone with which our agricultural friend might speak 
of a drove of his bullocks; and then drawing his cloak 
round him, relapses into dignified silence. Was ie ever 
a recruit, I wonder ? 

But now the bell rings, and our train stirs a little ; 
in a minute, we shall be off. I hear a sudden lull in 
the song—a total silence—and then a weak, very 
weak, and uncertain ‘ Hurrah !’ 

We are moving. Itis probably, nay of a certainty, 
the last look that some of us travellers will ever take 
of great old London, with its busy bright terminus, its 
murky, multitudinous labyrinth of streets, which we 
behold in a curious, still yet ever-varying, panorama 
moving below us as we fly on past Vauxhall. 

I wonder whether any one of those fellows—their cheer 
having died lingeringly, they are tolerably quiet now— 
has put out his head out of the window, and thought— 
as the dullest and wickedest young scamp must think 
at times—of some little pleasant fragment of the past ? 
Has any one inly speculated in his rude way about the 
chance of ‘never coming back no more ?’ 

Doubtless, no! For we all are apt to see only at our 
neighbour’s shoulder the fate which stands invisibly 
behind our own; and it is only rare minds, under 
rare circumstances, that are haunted by the then 
strongly impressed dread which is, in fact, the unrecog- 
nised truth of all life. We forget that every minute 
is a ‘no more.’ 

* Have an orange, miss? nice! Do now.’ 

No, my benevolent farmer-neighbour; no, thank 
you. You were little aware on what a thread of fine- 
drawn sentiment and philosophy you were breaking— 
as little aware, my honest friend, that your quiet 
fellow-passenger, whom you evidently took for some 
respectable person, probably a dress-maker, going to see 
her friends in the country, would ever put you ag 
in an article. You are not particularly interesting; I 
have travelled with the like of you by dozens. I know 
your plump, well-outlined apple-like profile perfectly 
—a thoroughly honest English profile—rosy and good- 
humoured in youth, gradually descending to the rubi- 
cund and jolly in old age. I have no doubt that your 
name is John Smith, or Thomas Brown, or some other 
thoroughly English name; that your antecedents, 


Smith or Brown, have been grown for generations at 
and about the country town whither you kindly 
ask if I am going? I admit your own personality as 
having unquestionably been for the last ten years the 
beau, par excellence, of all the shop-keeping beauty 
in the said town, until you shocked its feelings by 
bringing home, from some rival town, or ‘perhaps 
from London even, a Mrs Smith or Mrs Brown; after 
which you subsided into the sage proprieties of middle 
age. Yet you are conscious that you are a very good- 
looking fellow still—agreeable too—and that I cannot 
but feel honoured by your polite and benevolent atten- 
tions in the matter of the orange, and the query as 
to my destination. Certainly, my friend, you mean 
well, and I am naturally open to kindness. But, I 
repeat, you are not interesting. I have no great wish 
for your conversation; I prefer watching our opposite 
fellow-traveller, the soldier in the next compartment. 

Is he conning over that great sad mystery—‘no 
more?’ Is he bound for the Crimea, I wonder? Has 
he any friends left behind in town, that he presses his 
moustached physiognomy so close to the window, and 
rubs the pane clear from mist, and gazes back, with 
a gaze very sad and serious for a handsome young 
red-coat, upon that huge, fog-overhung London, whose 
intersected lines of lights are becoming fainter, 
dwindling into lamps here and there, with black 
hazy patches between, brick-fields, and commons, 
and hedged-meadows, as we sweep on into the regular 
country. 

That curious earnest look interests me, even in a 
soldier. Some minutes after, he accepts from my 
quondam friend the revision of Punch, and removes 
close under the carriage-lamp to investigate it—quite 
in his line, for the sketch is that admirable one of the 
Crimean navvy, digging Lord Raglan out of the mud, 
with the motto, ‘Spades are trumph!’—I take the 
favourable opportunity of investigating him. 

Certainly there is a great deal of downright beauty 
sown broad-cast about the world. That head would 
make a first-rate study. Of the aquiline type, brown- 
skinned, dark eyed, with a capacious brow and a 
well-cut mouth and chin—delicate, yet extremely 
characteristic, close, and firm. The sort of head which 
convinced you that in whatever station its owner 
was born, his present one was a step or two above it, 
since he was of that quality which was sure to rise. 
Now I understand the reason of the stripes on his 
sleeve, and his being intrusted to ‘take a lot o’ them 
to Southampton.’ I have no doubt, young as he 
was—certainly under thirty—that fellow could have 
commanded a regiment, and himself likewise. 

He smiles in a grave patronising way over Punch’s 
jocularities on his profession, and returns the paper. 

‘Sharp doings out there,’ remarks its owner. 

‘Rather!’ with a twist of the moustache, indicating 
sublime indifference either to the subject or to the 
ignorant interlocutor. 

‘Going to the Crimea?’ 

‘ Our regiment ’s ordered out in the spring.” 

So my little fabric of sentiment falls to the ground ; 
that thoughtful look was not a good-bye. 

‘ Ever been on foreign service ?” 


‘Malta—Canada—West Indies—Calcutta.’ 

He runs over the names as carelessly as an omnibus- 
cad ejaculates: ‘ Bank—Ox’d St—Totten’ Co’t-road.’ 
The civilian draws back awed, and the next question is 
put with a certain wondering 

‘Been long returned?’ 

‘Nine weeks.’ 

And our military friend, pulling his foraging-cap 
over his brow, throws himself back in his corner, with 
a plainly apparent air of ‘ What-do-you-know-about- 
these-sort-of things?’ But the other meekly and 
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reverentially persisting in his civilities, he at last 
condescends to shew that even a son of Mars approves 
of oranges, and to respond briefly to a few remarks on 
the war in the Crimea. 

* Will it last, do you think ?’ 

‘Maybe; but most likely the best of it will be over 
by the time we get there.’ - 

*How do you feel about going out ?’—in a slight 
hesitation, as if the worthy questioner had an uncom- 
fortable consciousness of how fe should feel under the 
circumstances. 

*Me! Shouldn’t mind if it were to-morrow.’ And 
with a little snort—too entirely indifferent to be even 
contemptuous—he settles himself once more, shutting 
his eyes, and turning away from the lamplight, which 
sparkles merrily on his trim regimentals, and makes 
quite starry the metal ornament on his belt, the 
‘bursting ball.’ As the head lies back, the face as 
quiet as that of a child in the cradle, I cannot help 
watching it, and speculating on the life of its owner—his 
wild wandering life ‘from Indus to the pole,’ and what 
his coming home was like after those eleven years— 
whether he had any home to come to—any mother to 
trace in those set, bronzed features, her lad who must 
have been a mere stripling when he went away. He 
was then a recruit, as raw, perhaps, as some of those 
in the carriage hard by. 

Looking at the firm, grave head, and truly gentle- 
man-like bearing of this young man, who must have 
begun life in the ranks, I fell into a reverie concerning 
the influence of character on circumstances—circum- 
stances on character—and where was the just division 
of results attributable to both. ‘A man’s a man for 
a’ that !’—undeniable fact. But, then, ‘Every man is 
as God made him.’ How far he himself, of his own 
freewill, can remodel or degrade the original article, 
is a problem that, I suspect, never will be decided on 
this side of the great solution—as we hope—of all life’s 
mysteries. 

At present, it is sufficient to read, as I gladly do 
in the countenance of this man, only a step above 
the grade of a common soldier, confirmation of my 
favourite truth— that, granted certain conditions, 
which few are altogether deficient in, a man’s career 
lies apparently in his own hands, and he is exactly 
what he chooses to be. 

A pause at a station, and our sergeant—T believe 
he is such, though I cannot vouch for it, being quite 
unlearned in military lore—opens his eyes. He has 
not been asleep; for I have noticed him do the same 
several times, and look with a lazy yet earnest stare u 
to the carriage-roof. Query, where were his thoughts 
roaming ?—to Malta, or Canada, or Calcutta, or the 
West Indies? Sweeping over the eleven years abroad, 
or converging into that small point—the nine weeks 
he has been at home? Anyhow, he must have enough 
materials for meditation, Heaven knows! and I trust, 
judging by the air of goodness, steadfastness, and even 
woman-like sweetness when he smiles, that he need not 
be in any great dread of Heaven’s knowing: at least, let 
us hope not. Letus hope that, serious, even sad, as he 
was looking just now, within these nine weeks there 
has been an old mother’s hand on his brown curls, 


inflicting no conscience-sting, lest she should find out | off 


how much wickeder was the man that came home 
than her lad that went away. 

‘Aw—what carriage is this? I’ve lost my carriage 

And pushed in by the guard, for the train is moving, 
enters a stray from elsewhere, a very newly-fledged 
youngling—of the upper classes, decidedly, as he takes 
care immediately to inform us. 

_ ‘Aw—is this a second-class carriage? I never was 
in a second-class carriage before. Aw ’—scanning with 
his eye-glass the two compartments, and turning up 
his nose at the bare seats, which might be newly 


painted certainly without ruining the company— aw, 
deuced uncomfortable !’ 

He speaks with that drawl which, I have heard, is 
‘ton’ in the first circles, at least in a segment of them ; 
and manifests a good deal of indifference to the letter 
r. He is small, has a young face, weak in outline, 
light complexion, and light hair. He might pass 
for an Eton lad home for the holidays, only he wears 
a magnificent ring, and keeps perpetually stroking 
his upper lip, as if to assure himself that no accident 
has happened to the indefinite hirsute appendage there. 
Finally, discovering that he is locked in, and must 
perforce make acquaintance with a second-class car- 
riage, he tries to settle himself, noisily enough— 
throwing his cloak about, and talking very loud to us 
in general. We are silent; but the soldier, under 
cover of his handsome moustache, indulges in an 
amused smile; and a little news-boy, who has crept 
into the carriage with his bundle, eyes with considerable 
respect the pompous boy-man opposite. 

*‘Aw—got a Times, my lad? No! Must have a 
Times—very important that I should have the latest 
intelligence. Could I get a Times at ——?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘What have you here? Aw—deuced provoking,’ 
taking and glancing over and crumpling more than 
one paper, which, however, he returns without paying 
for. ‘I always prefer the Times. Any news from East 
to-night ?’ generally addressed to everybody. 

*Can’t say—rather fancy not,’ gruffly answers the 
sergeant, who sits di y opposite to him, and on 
whom his eye travels. 

I see—what regiment ?’ 

A glance, indicating strongly ‘What business is that 
of yours?’ then a monosyllabic reply. 

‘The —th; not a bad regiment either. Going on 
foreign service ?’ 

‘No,’ gruffer than ever. 

‘Of course not; I forgot. It’s the —th and the 
—th that are ordered to the Crimea. I’m off myself 
there to-morrow night.’ 

This annihilating information was given with hands 
in pockets and chin in air, in an assumption of 
indifference. 

The soldier answered with a military salute, and due 
military respect: ‘ Indeed, sir.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the boy-officer, condescendingly leaning 
over to converse with the non-commissioned. ‘I 
received my orders yesterday. I’m going home for 
to-night, and to-morrow I sail. Quick work, as Lord 


p | C—— said to me at the Horse Guards this morning. 


But the army must be supplied; the case is urgent, 
you know ; we are very much wanted out there.’ 

* Ay, sir,’ with a most creditable gravity. 

‘By the by,’ evidently desirous of a talk, to shew 
how thoroughly ‘up’ he was in professional matters, 
‘how many do you think they are recruiting per day 
at the Horse Guards? Onethousand! Incredible! as 
I said to Lord C——, when we were driving to-day to 
the army-agent’s: the thing is impossible, I don’t 
believe it.’ 

‘Nor I, sir, with a quiet smile; ‘and I’m a recruit- 
ing-officer myself, stationed at ——’ (a town not far 


). 

‘Curious! Yet I’ve never seen you about my father’s 
place; but you may have seen me—doubtless you have 
seen me—and I’ve often gone about in recruiting- 
parties, with my gun on my shoulder, and my dogs, 
pretending to be out shooting—ha! ha! I like 
recruiting very much myself; it’s capital fun. These 
poachers and the like, how many of them do you beat 
up in a week? But a thousand a day! Aw, I assured 
Lord C——, from my own experience, that the thing 
was imposs' 

*I think so too, sir.’ 


‘ible.’ 
A lull, in which the lad—what a mere lad he rui— | 
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held out a snuff-box graciously, ‘Take a pinch ;’ and 
began once more in loquacious excitement. 

‘Your regiment got the new clothing yet? Mine 
has not; we shan’t get it till spring; very inconvenient. 
Now ’—again leaning elbow on knee, in ardent and 
earnest consultation—‘ what do you think about cross- 
belis and waist-belts? As I said at the Horse Guards, 
I myself am all in favour of the cross-belt. It looks far 
the best.’ 

*It does, sir; but then you see’—and the other 
began to explain a few facts on the part of the common 
soldier and his accoutrements, which I was not learned 
enough thoroughly to comprehend; but I could not 
help admiring the intelligent, respectful way in which 
he brought his practical information to bear on the 
voluble ignorance of his superior—the sound, sensible 
argument of ‘So I’ve heard, sir, from them that 
wears it;’ the quiet patience of ‘ You see, sir, it’s us 
soldiers who know—these sort of things don’t reach 
to head-quarters.’ 

But these sort of things were almost wholly the 
letter of military etiquette; the cross-belt question 
seemed of far more importance to the juvenile warrior 
than any other, with one momentous exception. 

‘There is a point, however, in which I quite agree 
with those at head-quarters, and am very glad it has 
been settled before 1 received my orders—the question 
of beards. They ought to be allowed—don't you think 
so? Shaving is such a monstrous inconvenience.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ in a rather smothered, but still duly 
respectful voice, as the recruiting-officer put his hand 
over his own handsome mouth so well garnished, and 
abstained from even a look which might hint how very 
little inconvenience any anti-beard regulations would 
apparently have caused to the officer opposite. Not 
so the civilian beside me; who, at first impressed 
into attention by John Bull’s instinctive respect for 
the first-class passengers of life, had afterwards, with 
John Bull’s equally instinctive penetration of shams, 
listened, broadly grinning, and at this last speech 
broke out in a regular explosion. 

Luckily, it was harmless. We had reached a station, 
and our youthful friend, once more eagerly impressing 
upon us that he had never been in a second-class 
carriage before, made a precipitate exit from ours. 

*He—he—ho! I wonder how much a year it costs 
jim in shaving-soap! Pretty fellow he is to fight 
the Russians! Is that the stuff your officers are made 
of, my friend?’ ‘The recruiting-sergeant, who had 
been indulging in a few quiet smiles, now resumed 
an air of regimental dignity. 

‘Many a good officer has been made out of worse. 
He ’ll improve ; he is but a lad.’ 

‘He seems merry enough at the prospect of going to 
get shot in the Crimea,’ I could not help observing. 
*It will be a rather different thing for his mother, if he 
las one, when he gets home to-night.’ 

My friend the farmer looked rather surprised that 
his friend the supposed dress-maker should make any 
remark at all. He ceased his loud laughter ; possibly he 
himself had a little lad at home whom he would rather 
have beating a baby-drum, or see strut about petticoated 
shouldering a sham-musket, than be sending off to-night 
to the Crimea. He listened very patiently while I gave 
him, woman-like, a piece of my mind—the other side 
of the subject, which touches nearest the women and 
mothers at home. For empty as the lad was, now 
he was gone, and his prattle had ceased, my mind 
involuntarily drew a vivid picture of the home waiting 
him to-night for the last night. His father’s place, 
soon to be swept away from him, with all its luxuries— 
its dogs and horses, and preserves and game-keepers— 
its hunting and fishing and driving—perhaps, too, the 
slight adjunct of ‘the old governor,’ who had pgid scores 
of needless bills, ‘like a trump ;’ and of ‘mamma, who 
is always fidgeting after a fellow so!’ All gone—this 


gay country-squire life, full of tangible sensuous enjoy- 
ments—the only life the lad had probably ever known, 
or wished to know—and in its stead, hardship, weari- 
ness, disease, and pain; death threatening on all sides 
—in the fight, in the camp, in the trenches, in the 
dreary desolation of Scutari; every possible form of 
human misery by which man’s physical and moral 
strength is “ried. And what strength can this poor 
lad bring to meet them ?—Nothing! 

‘Ma’am,’ said my fellow-passenger seriously, appa- 
rently rather shaken in his dress-maker theory, and 
a good deal surprised that a woman unsusceptible to 
polite attentions should enter into any deeper subject, 
or, indeed, converse at all—‘ ma’am, these things are 
very true, and very unfortunate ; but how can we mend 
‘em? Should you like to go out after the fashion of 
Miss Nightingale?’ 

‘I think Miss Nightingale is likely to do more 
for our poor soldiers than all the Privy-council put 
together.’ 

But ’tisn’t a woman's business.’ 

‘Anything is a woman’s business which she feels 
herself impelled to do, and which, without losing her 
self-respect, she feels capable of doing.’ 

*Do you feel yourself capable of doing as Miss 
Nightingale? Would you like to be a nurse at 
Scutari ?’ 

A second time I eluded this argumentum ad feminam. 
‘There are probably very few women who would 
choose such a life, still fewer who are capable of 
fulfilling it; but when the two are combined, I see 
no reason on earth why any woman, high and low, 
should not undertake the duty, and be reverenced for 
doing it.’ 

‘Certainly, ma’am, certainly,’ pulling up his coat- 
collar, and composing himself to a snooze. I had 
wasted my warmth on too thick-skinned an animal. 
Jolin Bull feels chiefly through his daily newspapers. 
My agrarian friend, within a dozen miles of a snug tea 
and Mrs John B——, had not a very keen sensibility 
for either suffering or heroism. 

For the recruiting-officer, who, in the next compart- 
ment, had probably caught our conversation very 
fragmentarily—he only now and then looked round on 
us civilians out of the corners of his eyes, in a kind 
of mildly superior air. ‘My good people, you are 
talking of things you know nothing at all about.’ 

We do not! Heavenhelpus! That is and has been 
the great inisery of this war, that we at home—at least 
two-thirds of us—do know nothing at all about it. 
We cannot take it in; and because we cannot, we are 
almost powerless against its miseries. What can I 
know? I, a comfortable Englishwoman, travelling 
thus in peace and pleasure; or you, jolly Englishman, 
going cosily home to smoke your pipe over the fire, 
and tell your wife of this little railway incident, 
adding, perhaps, as you added but now (with a glance 
at my black frock, as if there to read the secret of my 
interest in Scutari), ‘ Rather bad for folk who have rela- 
tions out there.’ Good Heaven! my honest friend, what 
can we know of even those things that have reached 
us within the last two hours? Can we follow those 
wretched boy-recruits, who will have weeks on weeks 
of incessant toil and torment to be made into decent 
soldiers, and then shipped off like cattle, to be hunted 
down by Cossack lancers, or die in herds by the road- 
side, and in the trenches, and among the Crimean 
snows? Can we picture the future of that young lad 
we laughed at, or how his mother or sister, or some 
fond fool that cares for him—simpleton as he is—will 
sit at home these many months to come, and picture 
it too? Or, that fine handsome fellow who lounges 
opposite under the lamplight, who is ordered out next 
spring, and who, with that quiet brave indifference, 
‘wouldn’t mind if it was to-morrow,’ is evidently 
ready at all risks, and under all circumstances, to do 
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his duty, and to call the highest heroism simple ‘duty’ 
-——nothing more? Now, can you and J, my cheery stay- 
at-home friend, imagine him lying in the cold, with his 
stalwart limbs shot off, and his bold brown face stark 
and white; or huddled under a flapping tent, with the 
snow beating in on his helplessness ; or languishing 
weeks and months on an hospital-bed, and rising only 
— if he ever does rise—an invalid for life # 

No, my good friend, we cannot realise these things ; 
we can only, when needed, put our hand in our pocket, 
as I daresay you would to the utmost of your honest 
capability, and try to abate any suffering we know. 
Above all, to help on, each by his atom of power— 
making in the aggregate that power which rules the 
universe, Love—that time when the ‘nations shall not 
make war any more.’ 

So good-bye, my jolly agriculturist ; may you give 
your ploughmen wages enough to keep body and soul 
together, so that they need not take to poaching first, 
and to the ale-house and ‘listing’ afterwards. And 
good-bye, my steady recruiting-officer ; would that, for 
your sake, our army were so nobly democratic, that 
every private had it in his own power to become a 
general: your good, handsome face will often stop me 
in future Philippics against soldiers. 

Good-bye, tor I descend at this little country station, 
and am ready to vanish into the dark; and ere the 
train glides off, like a long, sinuous black serpent, 
with three eyes in its tail, I hear the little news-boy 
running from carriage to carriage, with his fan of 
papers extended, shouting out in his small voice: 

*To-day’s Herald—second ‘dition! Last news o’ the 
war!’ 

The war—the war! And Iam driving down peaceful 
country lanes, between feathery, white-foliaged trees, 
and deep silent snow-drifts, shone on by moonlight 
and stars ! 


AN AFTERNOON AMONG THE TENANTS 
OF THE DEEP. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


For seas have, 

As well as earth, vines, roses, nettles, melons, 

Mushrooms, pinks, gillyflowers, and many millions 

Of other plants, more rare, more strange than these, 

As very fishes living in the seas.—Dv Barras. 
A mornine of heat and bustle—of transit on foot or 
in carriages, over dusty roads, and through crowded 
streets—of pressure of business, and perplexity of 
thought—had left me over wearied, and in no mood to 
care for sight-seeing; but in London there is no rest 
for the casual visitor, whatever there may be for the 
resident. There are things to be seen and heard, 
which it would be an infringement of all the laws of 
custom and etiquette—a contradiction of all the 
opinions which your friends have formed of you—to 
return into the country without having heard and 
seen; and, therefore, although the poor overwearied 
frame may utterly rebel against any more work, and 
the overwearied mind plead hard to be allowed quietly 
to rest from excitement, there is no appeal—go you 
must to see one or other of the sights which await you. 

Such was my fate but lately; and submissive to 

the plan I had sketched for myself before entering 
on a short London campaign, one afternoon I set out. 
Now, whether it was that I slept, and dreamed; or that 
imagination played tricks with me, and placed me 
where, when I have watched the crested waves break 
into myriads of sparkling drops over the rocks on my 
own beautiful sea-shore, I have often longed to be—I 
mean amidst the wonders at the bottom of the sea; or 
whether what I saw was real, I will leave my readers 
to decide; but, whatever it was, ‘it was a vision of 
delight’ I witnessed on that afternoon, and one that 
will not speedily be effaced from my memory. 


I found myself in a crystal saloon, ornamented with 
flowers of the richest dye. There were lovely white 
many-petaled blossoms, like those of the night-blowing 
cereus, growing, as it were, out of the solid rocks; 
there were rich scarlet and pink, and purple and 
green anemones, and brilliant coloured mesembryan- 
themums—their petals all thrown open as we see them 
in our earthly flower-beds, when the rays of the sun 
have wooed and won them, and they spread out their 
beauties to greet his cherishing beams; there were 
orange-coloured, and white, and crimson carnations ; 
and beautiful blossoms of other kinds, green and violet 
tinted, and rose, and white, and scarlet, exquisitely 
lovely ; but, marvellous to relate, these glowing 
blossoms were not, as the flowers of earth, motionless 
until stirred by the influences of surrounding zephyrs, 
or bent down by the weight of some bee or butterfly; 
they had all voluntary motion, and their beautiful 
anthers and petals—or what appeared to be such—were 
continually thrown forward or withdrawn, and waving 
about with the most graceful and easy motion, now 
clustering in mazy convolutions, then suddenly drawn 
into their calyxes, and lost altogether to sight. ‘The 
flowers were alive! They were not arranged in vases, 
neither did they grow in the earth, but the pure limpid 
water was their element, and in it they expanded their 
flexible petals, and moved from place to place at will. 

Mixed with these living blossoms, were long floating 
branches of sea-weeds, amidst which sported numbers 
of living creatures, of which we must speak indi- 
vidually hereafter; and surrounding these on all sides 
were beautiful fish, of every variety of form and 
colouring—some feeding, others sleeping, and others 
in lively motion; now darting to the surface of the 
translucent element, now hovering as if suspended in 
mid waters, and then again diving to the bottom, and 
concealing themselves amidst the weeds and rocks, or 
joining some group of finny companions, and entering 
into a sportive gambol with them in the bright element 
in which they lived. 

Entranced with delight, I took a seat and gave 
myself up to the study of the beautiful specimens of 
animate nature that surrounded me, all of which were 
made manifest by a clear, steady, and pure light, which 
poured in through every part of the transparent 
dwelling, and enlivened the not less transparent waters 
in which these beautiful creatures moved. It was a 
scene such as we may fancy greeted the eyes of Queen 
Gulnare, when, hand in hand with her green-whiskered 
brother King Saleh, she descended into the deep to pay 
a visit to his submarine dominions. But the light of 
which I have spoken was not such as we should find 
in the depths of the ocean, for there only the faintest 
glimmer of the sun’s rays can ever penetrate, and the 
exquisite hues which adorn marine-plants are not 
derived from his beams, but owe their glorious tinting 
to some law of nature with which we are as yet 
unacquainted. That I was not at the bottom of the sea, 
was therefore evident; and probably my readers will 
long since have perceived that I was in the Zoophyte 
House of the Zoological Gardens, in Regent’s Park ; and 
therefore dropping all ‘ quaint disguises,’ I will proceed 
to tell a little of what I saw there. 

Those who are familiar with the most interesting 
exhibition of aquatic-life, will not object to a few 
details concerning the names, habits, &c., of those 
creatures which they have seen and watched; and 
those who have never had the very great pleasure of 
observing the movements of the denizens of the water 
when in their own element, cannot fail to be interested 
by an account of this remarkable place, and of some of 
the things it contains, which I will therefore proceed 
to give. 

The Zoophyte House is formed entirely of that thick 
semi-transparent kind of glass that has of late years 
been used for such purposes, and which prevents the 
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entrance of the unbroken rays of the sun. It is 
further shaded from the glare by calico rolling-blinds 
at the top. The inside of this house, which is appa- 
rently about from 50 to 55 feet long, by 40 wide, 
is entirely surrounded by tanks made of plate-glass ; 
and down the middle of its area is also a row of these 
cases, rather smaller than those at the sides—the larger 
being about 6 feet long by 3 deep, and about 2} 
feet in width; the smaller not more than about two- 
thirds that size. There are eight of the huge tanks 
fronting you as you enter the door; and three on each 
side of the doorway, each end of the house being 
filled by a single larger tank. These end-tanks 
contain but little water, and each has a compartment 
covered with dry sand at the side. In these end 
divisions are turtles of various kinds, and other semi- 
aquatic animals; and some small specimens of the 
crocodile tribe, which were at the time I was there 
lying dormant on the sand. The turtles, &c., were 
working their way about between the stones and 
rocks, and appearing very comfortable; but to them 
I did not pay especial attention, other objects proving 
more attractive. 

The cases on either side of the door are full of river- 
water. The bottom of the tanks resembles as closely 
as possible the bed of a river: long sedges and water- 
weeds grow luxuriantly in the ooze and mud, with here 
and there a stone, and on their long and pliant leaves 
creep about fresh-water shell-fish, looking as much at 
their ease in the water as ever a snail could be when 
devouring the best roses in your garden—curious 
creatures, with their slug-like heads and tails pro- 
truded from their shells, and their singular projecting 
eyes. In these fresh-water reservoirs sport multitudes 
of river-fish. One case contains carp and tench, 
their full richly-coloured bodies moving heavily about 
among the weeds; another, affords you a sight of 
tribes of merry little dace and gudgeon, and other 
such attractions to boy-fishermen. One was swarming 
with elegant little silvery fish, so white that they 
might be taken for whiting, but that their length did 
not exceed two or three inches; these I found were 
minnows, unlike any minnows I had ever seen, but I 
was told they came from the river Colne; whilst 
another tank was pointed out to me, in which were 
hundreds of the darker kind, to which I had been 
accustomed, and these it appeared had been born and 
educated in the Thames. Both species were exceedingly 
elegant and pretty, and their movements as they 
darted about in the water most graceful; the colouring, 
too, of both was beautiful, but the most beautiful and 
most varied were the Thames fish. 

Of the long row of cases which occupied the side 
opposite the door, some were the abode of the larger 
zoophytes, and the rest of marine-fish; whilst the 
whole of the range of smaller cases in the centre were 
full of various zoophytes, mollusks, crustacea, &c. 

The marine-cases are fitted up so as to be as much 
as possible like the parts of the sea in which the 
animals they contain are chiefly found; and thus each 
kind is, as nearly as it can be, in its natural position, 
and able to follow its natural habits. Great pieces 
of rock, with different kinds of fuci, ulvew, and other 
alge growing on them, are irregularly placed in some 
of the cases, with a point or two jutting above the 
surface of the water, whilst in others they lie low, 
quite at the bottom ; and in others, again, loose gravelly 
pebbles, such as are found in sea-side pools, form the 
groundwork of the tank. In all, however, are living 
and growing sea-weeds; and owing to this intermixture 
of animal and vegetable life, the water did not require 
to be changed oftener than at intervals of from three 
to six months. It is brought from the sea or river in 
casks; the old drawn off with a siphon, and the fresh 
substituted. 

In one of the marine-cases were some most lovely 


little fish of a brilliant green, with a single spot of 
black en each side of the tail, the name of which I 
did not hear, but they were foreign. There was 
another species, spotted and mottled, of black and gold 
colours, varying in every position according as the 
light fell on them, their markings almost like those of 
a leopard; and a third kind, aldermanic in its build, 
so corpulent was it, with a most odd and cynical 
countenance, quite out of character with its comfort- 
able proportions and splendid attire of gold and purple 
scale-armour. Amongst these splendid foreigners, 
skirmished about tribes of wonderful little fish, with 
long-pointed noses like snipes’ bills, very long thin 
bodies, and tapering tails, each furnished with a most 
remarkable tassel at the end, which waved hither and 
thither in the water. These were sea-sticklebacks, 
or, as they are called in some localities, ‘sea-snipes.’ 
I conceived them to be Syngnathus acus—the larger 
pipe-fish, a species found on many parts of the coast 
at low-water, and amongst sea-weeds. Fish of this 
genus are very singular in appearance, and possess 
some remarkable characteristics. The long snipe- 
like bill is formed by the prolongation of both jaws, 
which are united into a tube; the male fish has 
an elongated pouch under the tail, closed by two 
folding membranes; this is supposed to serve as 
shelter for the young ones, to which they retreat in 
time of danger. Yarrell, in his account of British fish, 
says: ‘I have been assured by fishermen, that if the 
young were shaken out of the pouch into the water 
over the side of the boat, they did not swim away; 
but when the parent fish was held in the water in a 
favourable position, the young would again enter the 
pouch.’ It has been observed that the spawn is 
deposited in this pouch, and there hatched, which 
accounts for the singular fact of the young being found 
associated with the parent fish, and not, as is usual 
with most species, hatched amidst the weeds, and left 
to shift for themselves. 

But although all these scaly creatures were most 
attractive and beautiful, those which most fascinated 
me were the /lat-fish—soles, flounders, and dabs. I had 
seen fish of other forms in glass-globes, and at one time 
kept a host of minnows in a large stone horse-trough, 
to which the farm-horses were brought, a dozen at a 
time, to drink. Here I used to peep and watch my 
minnows until, to my no small dismay, they all 
disappeared; and I found that the whole party had 
been sucked down into the capacious maws of the 
great animals, with as little consciousness on the part 
of the drinkers as we have when we swallow a host 
of animalcula in one draught of water. I thus had 
opportunity of observing the motions of ordinary 
cylindrical fish, of seeing the beautiful motion of their 
respiratory organs, the alternate raising and depressing 
of the gill-flaps, and the elegant fringed arches of the 
gills themselves, as the currents of water which are 
taken in by the mouth rush through them, and wave 
their delicate fibrils with incessant movement; and 
also to observe the singular ever-open eyes—for the 
eyes of fish have no lids—and the flexile movements 
of the fins and tail; but the motions of flat-fish I 
never before had seen, and I could willingly have 
watched these for hours. 

Flat-fish, such as the sole (Solea vulgaris), the 
flounder (Platessa flesus), the dab (Platessa limanda), 
the turbot (Rhombus maximus), are so different in their 
structure and habits from other fish that they require 
some special notice; for they look, when fried in egg 
and bread-crumb, or even when laid on the fishmonger’s 
stall, quite unlike themselves when moving about in 
their own peculiar haunts amidst the waters. 

Flat-fish are especially adapted for inhabiting low 
places; they lurk chiefly amongst the sand and 
mud at the bottom of the water; and are more 
usually brought up by the drag than by other means. 
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Fish, in general, are furnished with air-bladders, with 
which they buoy themselves up, and are sustained 
for a long time amidst the upper waters; but the flat- 
fish have no such appendages, nor do they need them, 
for their allotted place is among the loose soil of the 
muddy or sandy shore. All fish of the Pleuronectide, 
or Flat-fish family, have both eyes on the right side of 
the head, one above the other, and often unequal in 
size. The mouth is most grotesquely formed, differing 
in different species, generally obliquely placed, and 
larger on the left than on the right side; and another 
peculiarity is, that the right side is coloured and the 
left white. The fish always swims with its dark side 
upwards, and lies amidst the sand in the same position. 
The singular waving motion of the bodies of these 
flat-fish is very beautiful, and quite unlike the move- 
ment of cylindrical fish; and the very odd effect of 
their one-sided faces, as they glance at you in return 
for your gaze at them, would almost lead you to think 
that they were amused by your curious looks, and 
were making you the subject of a jest to some 
companion. 

But, now leaving the fish, let us proceed to examine 
the contents of the other tanks. In these we find 
congregated a most interesting variety of marine- 
animals, of different orders and families, amongst 
which some species of the crustacea especially 
attracted my notice. One individual of these par- 
ticularly delighted me. Its armour, which covered 
the whole body, was formed on the tail in rings, which 
overlapped each other as the creature moved, and were 
united by a strong flexible membrane, each plate of 
the shell being fringed with fine cilia. Its back was 
covered with a shield, composed of one solid piece of 
shell, and its legs covered with jointed tubes of the 
same material; two of these legs were much longer 
than the rest, and furnished with strong nippers. This 
strange creature had four long and flexible feelers by 
its mouth, and its eyes projected on long stalks, and 
turned in every direction. 

‘Look, said my companion, ‘it has a tail like a 

k;’ and so it certainly had, the plates of shell 
which formed it lapping over each other, and expanding 
or closing, as it moved, and each being beautifully 
fringed at the margin, with hair-like processes. Its 
colour was a most brilliant cerulean blue, of metallic 
lustre; its eyes bright scarlet; and round its mouth 
were cilia, which were constantly playing, and kept up 
a continual vortex in the water. This strange animal 
I saw perform some curious antics, but with what 
object I could not ascertain. It had evidently been 
some time so employed when I first observed it, and 
seemed very earnest in its work. It was lying at the 
bottom of the tank amongst the loose pebbles, which it 
was busily scraping up with its longest claws; it first 
took some five or six of these up in its claws, as a man 
might gather hay in his arms, then pushed itself 
forward by the motion of its ringed tail to the top 
of a hillock of stones which lay before it, and which it 
had apparently constructed before I discovered it, and 
there deposited its load. It then pushed itself back 
by a retrograde movement of the tail, gathered another 
armful. of pebbles, and again mounting the heap, placed 
them on the top, and returned to gather more. This 
operation it repeated over and over again, with as much 
steadiness and as business-like an air as if it had been 
a rational being, until it had cleared the whole of the 
ground of that part of the tank on which it lay for a 
space of five or six inches round, and not one single pebble 
remained. This remarkable creature was the common 
lobster; its colour was so much more brilliant and 
beautiful than when seen out of the water, that I could 
scarcely recognise it. There were some crabs of singu- 
lar hue also in the cases, ‘deeply, darkly, beautifully 
blue’—the strangest-looking creatures, with wonderfully 
odd countenances. One, in particular, I saw suddenly 


lift up a mass of sea-weed, under which it 
to have been sleeping, and present me with a view 
of its great scarlet eyes and vigorously active claws, 
its cilia playing with intense velocity, and the excited 
water circling round its mouth—a perfect picture of 
marine youth and vigour. I observed one of the 
lobsters coated over with a full growth of small con- 
ferve, and other sea-weeds, so that he looked as if he 
had slipped on a fancy-jacket of a dark olive-green. 
Whilst speaking of the lobster, I must not omit to 
notice another little crustaceous animal, somewhat allied 
to it in form and motion—I mean the common shrimp 
(Crangon vulgaris), of which a large number were 
swimming about in several of the tanks. The shrimp 
is a remarkably active little creature, and these were 
continually projecting themselves to the surface of the 
water, swimming backwards and forwards with equal 
speed and elegance by means of the little false feet, 
as they are called, which are placed on each point 
of the tail, and in all crustacea of this formation— 
such as lobsters, prawns, &c.—take the place of fins 
in fish, and are employed to propel them through the 
waters, and by the females to fix the spawn on. The 
shrimp is of a pale flesh colour, and its shell semi- 
transparent, so as to exhibit when in the water the 
motion of its internal juices and of the viscera. They 
are placed in numbers in these aquariums as food for 
the sea-anemones, and I saw one caught by a single 
tentacle of a large actinea, and nearly drawn into its 
de, «aring reach; but the poor little creature, evidently 
aware of its danger, gave a most vigorous spring, and 
succeeded in freeing itself from its enemy. 


JACK FROST AT OUR TERRACE. 


We must confess to a friendly feeling for Jack Frost 
as an old acquaintance, who in times past has con- 
tributed not a little to those bracing exercises out-of- 
doors which are worth all the doctor’s stuff in the world 
in a sanitary point of view. Jack, moreover, is a 
picturesque fellow, dealing in strong contrasts of colour, 
depths of rich brown and black beneath mountainous 
mantles of white—and in odd and grotesque shapes, as 
well as forms rare and fanciful—in involuted snow- 
drifts, curling like the capital of an Ionic column, in 
gigantic icicles ranged in jagged rows like the teeth of 
some preadamite monster, or sharp, glittering, and 
terrible as the sword of Michael. These doings of 
Jack’s, we say, are picturesque and suggestive; they 
set the imagination scampering off on a new track, 
occasionally breaking up a little fallow-ground in a 
man’s fancy, and awakening old associations or creating 
new, which one would not like to be without altogether. 
Wherefore we welcome Jack Frost as a friend; and 
when he comes writing his beautiful and flourishing 
signature on our window-panes, we shew him a cheerful 
face on the warm side of the glass, and wish him a 
merry time of it. 

But a man may have too much of a good thing; and 
the besi friend in the world may become a bore, if he is 
always at your elbow—and on this account we would 
take the liberty of suggesting to our friend Old Jack 
Frost, that it would be quite as well if he would content 
himself with his own side of the street-door, and not 
be playing the burglar as he has done of late, and 
turning things upside down, besides perpetrating all 
manner of mischief in our peculiar domiciles. The 
fellow came in unceremoniously ‘last Wednesday was 
a week,’ as Boniface says, and took possession like 
a broker’s man; and here he stays, and won’t be got 
rid of, do what we will. Betty, having a presentiment 
of his intention, did all she could to keep him out, 
by cramming the vents of the attic stoves, and shutting 
the windows tight, not to mention the lighting of 
rousing fires on every floor. But Jack found his way 
in somehow, and has had his own way ever since. The 
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first thing he did, was to crack the water-bottles by 
the expansion of their contents; then he glewed the 
ewers to the basins, so that they couldn’t be got apart ; 
then he transformed our private and particular sponge 
into a piece of pumice-stone ; changed the tooth-brush 
into a lump of something as hard as the kitchen-poker, 
but of a colder flavour; and starched the towels to 
such a state of dignity, that each one thought fit to 
declare himself independent of the towel-horse, and 
would ride a pick-a-back no longer, but stand stub- 
bornly on end. These exploits, however, were but 
trifles compared with what was to follow. Notwith- 
standing that we have regularly paid our water-rates, 
and have all our receipts on the file ready to produce 
at any time, Jack had the impudence to treat us 
as defaulters, and to manifest an intention to cut 
off the water. Betty, who had suspected his design, 
made up her mind to defeat it. With this view, 
she commenced a course of friendly overtures and 
good offices to the pipe, which, running through the 
kitchen, pierces the wall, and disembogues into the 
cistern in the back-garden. Never was pipe the 
object of more tender care or solicitous coddling—a 
part she swathed in warm flannels, a part she bandaged 
surgically with hay-bands, and another portion she 
boxed off with boards, filling the interstices with sifted 
coal-ashes. After all this skilful engineering, Betty 
grew defiant against Jack ; and we must say that for 
her, certainly kept her kettle boiling without the help 
of foreign resources for days after our neighbours were 
frozen up. But, alas for the triumphs of the beau sexe ! 
The first thing we heard on coming down to break- 
fast on Tuesday morning last was, that that pipe 
had frozen and burst in the night, and that all the 
water in the house would have to be dipped out 
through ice three inches thick, from the half-empty 
cistern. There was no help for it; and we had to 
submit, especially as the plumber, upon being called 
in, declined operations till the thermometer should 
rise above the freezing-point. At the moment we 
write, the whole capillary system of the New River 
Company is suffering from congestion, and the arterial 
circulation of that leviathan body is represented by 
a few perpendicular plugs stuck up in odd corners 
and out-of-the-way places. Upon these extemporised 
fountains, Our Terrace, and the whole parish, for that 
matter, are thrown for their indispensable supply of 
water. The capture of a pailful of the precious liquid 
is no easy matter. The plug being besieged all day 
long by tubs, buckets, pails, pans, and garden-pots, in 
the possession of every description of bare red-elbowed 
matron, sewing-maid, small girl, and errand-boy, is not 
readily approachable, particularly as it is surrounded by 
a slippery glacier a foot or more in thickness, caused 
by the spillings and overflowings. There is a continual 
quarrelling for priority; and though the law of ‘first 
come, first served,’ is recognised in theory, it is not 
amicably carried out in practice—the strong supplant 
the weak, and the sure-footed upset the timid; and it 
is at the water-plug as it is all the world over, that the 
feeble go to the wall, and the strong-willed have their 
way. Now and then comes the sound of a splash, 
followed by a roar of laughter, and perhaps a faint cry : 
this time it is a little girl lugging a water-pot with a 
spout as long as herself, which she has been waiting 
half an hour to get filled, and having upset it through 
falling, is limping off to beg a kettleful from a 
neighbour. 

There is another plug at the other end of the 
Terrace, but that is in the possession of the water- 
hawkers, a race who, according to a law which ever 
operates in London, have sprung up to supply the 
necessities of the moment. Their voices, in every tone 
and key, are heard all the morning long, bawling as 
they march slowly along the pavement, ‘ Water— 
water! any water wanted?’ They pull bells and bang 


at doors without ceremony, and will fetch you a yoke 
of water for twopence ‘in your own pails.’ They are 
pretty well employed in the forenoon, but disappear 
about one o’clock until to-morrow. They are the same 
race, in fact, the same individuals, who but a short 
time ago performed the part of ‘snow-birds’ in clearing 
away the snow from the doors and house-fronts—a duty 
| which the law, as they are perfectly aware, will compel 
you to perform if you do not set about it spontaneously 
before ten o’clock or so—and which for a ‘trifle of 
coppers’ they are ready to perform for you. 

The only man in the neighbourhood of Our Terrace 
who has fought victoriously with Jack Frost, and 
beaten him on his own ground, is the water-man of the 
cab-stand round the corner. But Old Tom Buckle 
seized Time by the forelock; and when he scented 
Jack a-coming, took the precaution to bury the foun- 
tain from which he fills his horse-tubs in a pyramid of 
stable manure five feet high and nearly as wide at its 
base. Into this pyramid Old Buckle has to make an 
excavation, to get at the tap for every bucketful he 
draws; but he gets the water he wants without 
buying, begging, or borrowing, and therein he differs 
from his neighbours the householders. 

The peripatetic tradesmen appear to care less for 
Jack Frost than one might expect. Their sonorous 
cries penetrate further than usual through the clear 
atmosphere, and are intelligible to a greater distance. 
‘Live soles’ and ‘ Live cod’ keep alive longer in ice, 
and cook never questions their freshness when they 
come to hand frozen. Charley Coster continues to 
maintain as abundant a show of vegetables as though 
frosty weather were no bar to their production— 
though, notwithstanding his obstinate assertions to the 
contrary, it is our conviction that his potatoes at a 
penny a pound are not the better but the worse for 
being frostbitten, and eating sugary. The larder 
of the cats-meat man is frozen as stiff as a brick- 
wall, and Stalker just now has to crunch his daily 
ration as noisily as though it were so much overbaked 
biscuit, unless when Betty chances to get hold of it 
first, and, in mercy to his old teeth, thaws it for him. 

Just now, the road in front of our dwellings is alive 
with stooping figures, and noisy with the click of 
pickaxes. Two or three dozen of poor fellows, who, 
having been frozen out of their employment in the 
fields or gardens, or on houses in process of building, 
have applied to the parish for relief, have been set 
by the overseers to cut channels in the ice next the 
kerb-stone, in readiness for the thaw when it shall 
come. They form, however, but a small proportion of 
the unfortunate crowd whom the severity of the season 
has driven to apply for parish relief. We find the 
door of the workhouse besieged by numbers, pass it 
at what hour we may; and we see in other places 
sufficient evidence of cruel personal sufferings borne 
by the industrious poor, who yet disdain the relief of 
alms. On the other hand, Jack Frost is welcomed 
by a numerous band of his special followers and 
admirers. ‘There is Mr Brown, who goes a-skating 
in Regent’s Park every day, and is seen coming home 
at dusk, dangling his steel blades and straps, and 
steaming after the exhilarating exercise like a locomo- 
tive. There is Robinson, who wasn’t at church all 
day yesterday, but was seen starting from home at 
nine o’clock with a suspicious swelling hunch at his 
coat-tail, which looked more like a pair of pocketed 
skates than a prayer-book, and who didn’t return till 
after dark. ‘Then there is that Jones, who has rushed 
home at three o’clock every afternoon since the ice 
would bear, and started thence at a trot to Hornsey 
Wood House, where the lake is as smooth as a mirror, 
and kept select for subscribers, and where he stays 
cutting all manner of figures by lamplight, until it 
is time to come home to supper and to bed. It was 
but Friday afternoon last that, happening to walk over 
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to take a look at the sport, we surprised him in the 
very act of giving lessons in skating to Miss G——, 
who, it was evident from the ease with which she 
swept an arc on one little foot, must have had a pretty 
liberal course of instruction before. 

Betty summons us to the coal-cellar, and we go 
down, feeling alarmed at our consumption of the black 
diamonds, and wondering if it be possible that the 
liberal supply which came in at Christmas can shew 
symptoms of exhaustion. She brings a candle; and 
then we see a sight worth seeing—Jack Frost, among 
his other tricks, has converted the coal-cellar, which 
runs under the front-garden, into a crystal palace ; the 
walls and ceiling are apparently incrusted beneath a 
massive frieze of silver—the old cobwebs are pendulous 
with frosted silver instead of dust—and spumy-looking 
cascades of frostwork exude from every fissure and 
crevice, reflecting the light of the candle at every angle. 
We have just taken our fill of this natural curiosity, 
when there comes a message from the landlord to say, 
that he hopes we shall be thoughtful enough to have 
the roof cleared of snow before the thaw comes, and 
perchance floods the upper rooms unawares. So we 
send Betty off to Mr Scriven, and he sends his man 
with a shovel to do the needful service. Stump, stump, 
he plods upstairs, and disappears through the trap-door. 
A minute after, his big voice is heard bawling out 
‘Be—low!’ and down comes a succession of snowy 
avalanches, plump into the middle of the road, with a 
shock that rattles the parlour-windows as we sit by 
the fire watching the lumbering shower. This practice 
of snow-balling on a grand scale excites the combative 
organ of the doctor’s boy opposite, who evidently itches 
to be returning the compliment to the man on the roof, 
but has no time for such experiments, having too many 
pills of a different description to distribute. 

Which brings us to the notice of the melancholy 
fact, that this season of extreme cold is alarmingly 
sickly and trying to the invalid and the old. Cough- 
lozenges, delectables and jujubes, are not the only 
medicines now at a premium. Medical men are active 
night and day; and so, alas! are the coffin-makers and 
undertakers. The number of funeral processions that 
passed Our Terrace yesterday, amounted to nearly a 
score. The bills of mortality have risen as much as 
forty per cent. since Jack Frost housed himself in 
every dwelling ; and many a sad heart, and many a 
weary head, are looking forward prayerfully for the 
arrival of the gentle south wind, which shall snap the 
iron chain that binds the world, and restore them to 
liberty and health. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 
COLOUR. 


Ir may easily be supposed, that the occupancy of a 
country by two distinct races of people—one white, 
and exercising dominion; and the other dark-coloured, 
and hereditarily subordinate—must give rise to many 
grotesque and painful incidents in the daily concerns 
of life. In England, we are accustomed to see an 
impoverished and abject class, who are, on the whole, 
about as much shunned socially as if they belonged to 
a different order of beings; but it happens that there 
is no actual barrier in nature, as there is none in law, 
against the rise of this unfortunate class. We all 
know how frequently and deservedly the children of 
the humblest parents attain to a high social position ; 


and when such is the case, the fortunate individuals | 


boast of their origin and early difficulties more fre- 
quently than they are invidiously reminded of them. 
Little or nothing is done by the state to help anybody 
on; but all may help themselves, if they please; and 


if they have the acuteness and the good-luck to over- 
come the impediments in their path, and are in other 
respects worthy of recognition, they are received with 
welcome, and are absorbed into the higher spheres. In 
the United States, owing to republican institutions, 
and the more general means of advancement, this 


-absorbative process is fully more developed than in 


England—one of the late Presidents, for example, who 
was likewise one of the most estimable, having risen 
from the humble condition of a stable-boy. But in one 
respect there is a great difference between the British 
and American systems of absorption. In America, it is 
only the white section of the population who can enter- 
tain any hope of rising out of their original condition. 
The colour stamped by nature on the skins of about 
half a million of freemen and three and a half millions 
of slaves, is obstructive of all social progression. What- 
ever be the ability displayed by the descendants of 
these coloured persons, they are, according to present 
opinion, doomed to play for ever a subordinate and 
contemptible part in the great drama of life. Such 
a state of things, independently of raising grave 
considerations as regards the future, cannot but pro- 
duce, in the meanwhile, many strange and painful 
anomalies. Among these, may be instanced the 
danger of free coloured people involuntarily lapsing 
into servitude, by merely crossing the border of a 
free, and intruding on the soil of a slave state. This 
hazard, doubtless, tends very much to fix the coloured 
population in a particular spot, and to render them 
suspicious of overtures of employment from strangers ; 
for they may unwittingly be transported to one of 
the nearest slave states, and there sold like cattle. I 
propose to jot down a few cases in illustration. 

In Maryland, a slave state, there was a law passed in 
1839, to prohibit the ingress of free persons of colour, 
under the penalty of a heavy fine. The enactment is 
as follows :—‘ No free negro or mulatto, belonging to, or 
residing in any other state, is permitted to come into 
Maryland, whether sych free negro or mulatto intends 
settling in this state or not, under the penalty of 20 
dollars for the first offence.’ For a second offence, the 
penalty is 500 dollars ; and, failing the payment of such 
fines, the offender ‘shall be committed to the jail of 
the county, and shall be sold by the sheriff at public 
sale to the highest bidder.’ 

Under this law, a free coloured person wandering 
inadvertently into Maryland in quest of employment, 
may be seized, and if poor and unable to pay the fine, 
sold after a few days’ public notice, just as if he were a 
stray heifer. A case of this kind occurred not long 
ago. 

In 1851, there resided in Philadelphia a negro named 
Edward Davis, who, finding employment fail, went to 
the country in quest of the means of subsistence. He 
could not have possessed very bright intelligence, for he 
ought to have known that it was dangerous for him 
to enter the borders of a slave state. His original 
intention was to go no further than Hollidaysburgh, a 
flourishing town in Blair county, Pennsylvania; but for 


, some reason he abandoned this design, and crossing the 


Susquehanna, reached the populous village of Havre de 
Grace, in Maryland. Here he sought for, and obtained 
employment; and was thoughtlessly pursuing his occu- 
pation, when he was arrested, and taken before a magis- 
trate, to answer the charge of having violated the law, 
which prohibits the settlement of free negroes in the 
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state. The offence was clear, and the fine of twenty 
dollars incurred. Destitute of money, and without 
friends, he was confined in prison, where he lay about 
two months. At the end of this period, he was brought 
out, and after due advertisement, sold by auction to 
pay his fine and expenses—altogether amounting to 
fifty dollars. The following is a copy of the sheriff's 
certificate of sale, which we give as a curiosity :— 

‘State of Maryland, Harford county—I, Robert 
M‘Gan, sheriff of Harford county, do hereby certify, that 
whereas negro Ned Davis was found guilty by the 
Orphan Court of Harford county of a violation of the 
Act of Assembly of the state of Maryland, passed 
1839, chapter 38; and the said negro having refused to 
pay the fine and costs, as in the said law directed, I did, 
having first given the notice prescribed by law, expose 
the said negro at public sale, at the court-house doors 
in Bell Air, and Dr John G. Archer, of Louisiana, 
being the highest bidder, became the purchaser of the 
said negro. Given under my hand and seal, this tenth 
day of November 1851. Robert M‘Gan, sheriff.’ 

Davis, now a slave, was subsequently transferred 
from master to master; and we find that, in June 1852, 
he was sold to a Mr Dean of Macon, Georgia, for 300 
dollars. As this is only about a third of the market- 
value of an able-bodied negro, we infer that he was 
past the prime of life, or otherwise defective. In one of 
the accounts of the transaction, he is spoken of as being 
thirty-four years of age. Be this as it may, Ned Davis 
was, to all intents and purposes, a slave; and as such, 
was first employed to cook for a large number of slaves 
in Baltimore; and subsequently, on being purchased 
by Mr Dean, was sent southwards, through Washington 
and Charleston, to Georgia. On arriving in 
was put to work on a railway; but the labour of an 
excavator being beyond his strength, his health failed, 
and, as a relief, he was placed on a cotton-plantation. 
He was afterwards sent back to the railway. This 
second time, however, he utterly broke down, and was 
removed to an hospital. This in July 1853. 
In the hospital, he related his history to the attending 
physicians, who, taking pity on him, offered to buy him 
for 400 dollars; but the price was refused. Although 
shattered in health, and partially lame, the unfor- 
tunate Ned was again put to some kind of work, and he 
continued in servitude till the 12th of March 1854. On 
this day, after long brooding over his wrongs, he ran 
away from Macon, and went to Savannah, a seaport 
from which steam-vessels traded to northern free states. 
Davis’s object was to get on board one of these vessels ; 
and he secreted himself in a stable till the _ on 
which day he went on board the steamer 
State, which was to sail next morning for Philadelphia 
The remainder of the narrative may be given in the 
words of a New York newspaper :— 

* At nine o'clock the next morning, the steamer sailed 
with Davis on board. The following day, the men, 
while heaving the lead, heard a voice from under the 
guards of the boat, calling for them to throw him a 
rope. Upon examination, it was found that the voice 
proceeded from a coloured man, concealed on a beam 
under the guards of the wheel-house. He was rescued 
from his perilous situation, in a state of great exhaus- 
tion ; his clothes were saturated with sea-water, as the 
sea had become rough, and he was dipped in the water 
at every rock of the vessel. The hands furnished him 
with a dry suit, and made him comfortable; but the 
commander of the boat was differently disposed. 
Fearing the effects of Georgian law, in case he should 
bring a slave to a free state, he ordered his vessel to 
put into Newcastle, Delaware, where he had the unfor- 
tunate man imprisoned, with the intention, it is stated, 
of taking him back to Savannah on his return-trip. 
But the facts of the case having leaked out, public 


sympathy was enlisted, and a determination shewn 
that Davis should not go back to Georgia, unless it 
could be established that he was not entitled to his 
freedom. On the 20th of March, the case was brought 
before Justice Bradford, of Newcastle. A of 
witnesses were examined, and his freedom clearly 
proved. On hearing this testimony in his favour, 
the magistrate discharged him from custody, there 
being no reason why a free citizen of Pennsylvania 
should be kept in a Delaware prison, with no crime 
charged against him. After his discharge, and before 
he had left the magistrate’s office, the commander of 
the Keystone State appeared; made affidavit that he 
believed Davis to be a fugitive slave, and also a 
fugitive from justice ; whereupon he was detained, 
and again shut up in prison.’ On the return of the 
captain of the steamer to Savannah, measures were 
adopted to reclaim possession of Davis by legal pro- 
The case came on for trial at Newcastle, 
April 16; and it was clearly proved by evidence, 
that the negro had been legally seized and sold in 
Maryland, and transferred by his owners to his 
present claimant, Mr Dean. A decision was given 
accordingly ; the runaway being adjudged to be a 
slave, and put at the disposal of his proprietor. 
Whether he was actually taken back to Georgia, is not 
stated. If alive, there can be no doubt of his being 
still in a condition of slavery. The laws of Pennsyl- 
vania possess no power to reclaim a citizen, whose 
liberty is legally forfeited in another state; and if the 
friends of Ned Davis fail to buy him, there are, so far 
as we are aware, no other lawful means by which they 
can restore him to freedom. 
The next case to be mentioned, is that of Solomon 
Northrup, a negro who was kidnapped in a very extra- 


he | ordinary manner. In the year 1841, Northrup lived 


at Saratoga Springs, in the state of New York; he was 
then thirty-four years of age, and had a wife and three 
children. He was a clever, handy person; could drive 
a carriage, play on the fiddle, and make himself gene- 
rally useful. One day, two strangers, named Merrill 
and Russell, were introduced to him. They spoke of 
being connected with a travelling-circus, and required 
an assistant possessing Northrup’s accomplishments. 
The wages offered were fair—a dollar a day, and 
expenses till he returned. Pleased with the offer, 
Solomon hired himself to the strangers; and bidding 
good-bye for a short time to his wife and family, 
mounted the box of a travelling-carriage, and drove 
off on his journey. The party went first to the city 
of New York, and there Northrup expressed a dis- 
inclination to proceed southwards; but being finally 
persuaded to go, he took the precaution to procure 
from the custom-house papers certifying his being a 
freeman; and forthwith went off with his employers 
through New Jersey and Pennsylvania to Baltimore, in 
Maryland, and thence to Washington. Here, Northrup 
was told he would see the circus company, and be 
employed with his violin. The party, meanwhile, 
conducted him to a tavern, to get some refreshments 
—an arrangement to which, of course, he could have 
no objection. He ate and drank unreservedly. The 
drugged liquor did its work, and he soon became sick, 
and, finally, insensible. How long he remained in this 
condition, he could not tell; but when he came to his 
senses, he found himself handcuffed in a slave-pen, 
with his legs fettered to a ring in the floor. In reply 
to his alarmed and indignant questions, he was told 
that he was a runaway slave from Georgia. It was 
vain to assert that he was a freeman, from the state 
of New York; his remonstrances were met by threats 
of the lash. What could the unfortunate negro do? 
His coat, hat, money, and free papers had been taken 
from him. Continuing to remonstrate, he was actually 
whipped with a cat-o’-nine-tails, and otherwise beaten 
in a savage manner, with the view, possibly, of breaking 
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his spirit, and rendering him submissive. He was now 
left to ruminate over his hapless condition; and after a 
confinement of a few days, carried off with a number 
of other negroes, by steam-boat and railway, to Norfolk, 
in Virginia; from which place he was shipped with his 
companions to New Orleans. Here he was sold to a 
planter, to go up to Red River; and was subsequently 
purchased twice, and kept in slavery for a period of 
nearly twelve years, up to January 3, 1853. He was 
on that day unexpectedly set at liberty, and returned 
to his family. 

After Merrill and Russell had fraudulently disposed 
of Northrup, and pocketed the sum for which they 
had sold him, they returned northwards, and carried 
on similar practices with other negroes whom they 
inveigled into their power. Their tricks were at length 
discovered ; and it was probably through this circum- 
stance that Northrup regained his liberty. The two 
kidnappers were taken into custody, and brought for 
examination before the justices at Ballston Spa, on 
the 11th of July 1854. Northrup, and other witnesses, 
appeared against them; and it is from the narrative of 
this judicial inquiry, in a Saratoga newspaper, that we 
have gathered the foregoing facts. The parties accused 
did not deny the charge; but claimed their release on 
account of the Statute of Limitations, requiring an 
indictment to be found within three years of the com- 
mission of the offence. The district-attorney, in reply, 
maintained that the offence was committed up till the 
day that Northrup was set at liberty, in January 1853. 
The magistrates, taking the same view of the case, 
remanded Merrill and Russell to prison, to await the 
course of law. And the last thing we hear of them is, 
that they were held to bail by Northrup in the sum of 
5000 dollars, to answer in a civil suit of personal 
damages for having sold him into slavery. 

A late number of the New York Evening Post (Mr 
Bryant’s ably conducted paper), copies the following 
case of kidnapping from the Cincinnati Columbian of 
January 4, 1855. We give it exactly as it is therein 
related :— 

‘A deeply interesting reunion of a severed family 
took place at the house of Mr Levi Coffin on last 
Saturday. The story, as told us by the parties, runs in 
this wise: Forty-eight years ago, two little coloured 
boys, named Peter and Levin Still, were playing in the 
highway near their father’s house, on the Delaware 
river, when a stranger passing by in a gig asked them to 
take a ride. The boys did so; and were thus kidnapped, 
and carried to Lexington, Kentucky, where they were 
sold to one John Fisher. They were ultimately sold 
to other masters; and after thirteen years’ slavery 
in Kentucky, were sent south, where they were pur- 
chased by John Hogan, of Franklin county, South 
Alabama. At the age of twenty-four, Levin died; but 
Peter continued a slave for thirty-one years. During 
this period, he married a female slave belonging to one 
Barnard M‘Kinon, @ neighbour of his master, and had 
three children—two sons and a daughter. -By years 
of extreme economy, Peter at last saved 500 dollars. 
This was enough to purchase his freedom; and a worthy 
Jewish gentleman, acting for Peter, paid the money. 

Peter bade farewell to his family, and went north, to 
Philadelphia, to discover his relatives. He found his 
aged mother and eight brothers and sisters still living, 
He laboured for some time to save enough to buy the 
freedom of his wife and family; but as his accumula- 
tions were slow, and the.amount to be raised very large 
—5000 dollars—he at last determined to appeal to the 
charitable public for aid. He went from place to piney, 
telling his story, and asking assistance. In the mean 
time, his family ran away from their master ; teavel- 
ling at night, and remaining concealed in the daytime, 
they escaped from the slave states to Indiana, where, 
however, they were captured by a white man, who 
returned them to their master. 


On being taken back, they became hopeless of ever 
getting free. At last, after four years of effort, 
Peter had raised the 5000 dollars; and a few weeks 
ago, an agent was despatched to Alabama. He pur- 
chased the wife and children, and brought them on to 
this city, to which Peter had come from Philadelphia 
to meet them. The reunion was deeply affecting. 
One of the —_ is twenty-seven, and the other twenty- 
four years of age. One of them had a wife in Alabama, 
who died, leaving a baby only a few months old. 
When coming away, the father begged hard for this 
little one, but it was worth 200 dollars: he had 
nothing, and came away without it. If these are fair 
samples, southern slaves have not been so much 
degraded and brutalised as is sometimes represented. 
Peter expects, when he reaches Philadelphia, to 
publish a card of thanks to those who have aided him. 
He and his family will leave this morning.’ 

I have referred elsewhere to the singular inconsist- 
ency of demanding the abolition of slavery, and yet 
habitually excluding coloured persons from those social 
advantages which ought, by constitutional law and the 
courtesies of society, to belong to all classes of free 
citizens indifferently. An incongruous case of this 
kind occurred about a year ago, in the free state of 
Ohio. Mr W. H. Day, a young man of less than half- 
African blood, described as being a graduate of Oberlin 
College, a person of talent, and gentlemanly habits 
and manners, was exposed to a cruel indignity. As 
editor of a newspaper, he made application to the 
senate of Ohio, to be permitted to report their proceed- 
ings. His admission to the floor of the house was 
voted, ‘after a definite statement of the fact that he 
was a coloured man, and that he sought a seat as a 
reporter for a paper.’ Having been admitted accord- 
ingly, some of the members would appear to have been 
startled at their own act. The subject of Mr Day’s 
admission was again discussed; and by a vote of 17 to 
10 he was expelled, on the ground that it was inexpe- 
dient for the two races to mingle on terms of equality. 
It is alleged by the party who contributes an account 
of the affair to the newspapers, that ‘every vote for 
exclusion was given by Democrats; the Whigs, Free- 
soilers, and only two Democrats, voting against it.’ 
Of course, we can offer no explanation of the matter, 
further than that presented by the press. We under- 
stand that, by the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, men of colour possess the privileges of voters at 
elections. If so,is not the conduct of the senate in the 
case of Day inconsistent, and indeed incomprehensible? 

There was published in London, in 1853, a small 
volume, entitled The American Prejudice against Colour ; 
an Authentic Narrative. By Willam G. Allen.* Allen’s 
narrative is curious. He tells us that he is a quadroon, 
one-fourth African blood, and three-fourths Anglo- 
Saxon. He received a good education, and graduated 
at Oneida Institute, in Whitesboro, state of New 
York, in 1844. Subsequently, he studied law, and 
became professor of the Greek and German languages, 
and of rhetoric and belles-lettres, of New York 
Central College, in M‘Grawville, Cortland county— 
the only college in America that has ever called 
a coloured man to a professorship. In April 1851, 
he visited Fulton, to deliver a course of lectures. 
Here he was kindly received by the Rev. Lyndon King, 
a Wesleyan Methodist clergyman, to one of whose 
daughters, Miss Mary King, he ultimately became 
attached. The sentiment was reciprocal. The father 
of the young lady had no objection to his offer of 
marriage ; one of the young lady’s sisters, also, favoured 
the proposal; but Mrs King—a step-mother—and the 
other members of the family, were violently opposed 
to the idea of forming a connection with a man of 
colour. The greatest opponent of all was one of the 
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brothers, the Rev. J. B. King, a prodigiously pious 
gentleman, who had for some time been engaged 
in gathering funds to build a church, which should 
exclude from membership those who held their fellow- 
men in bondage, and all who would not admit the 
doctrines of the human brotherhood! Professing an 
abhorrence of slavery, he nevertheless seems to have 

ssed the usual northern prejudice against persons 
of colour. He was incensed beyond measure at the 
atrocity of the proposed alliance ; and through him and 
the step-mother the public indignation appears to have 
been excited. From less to more, all Fulton and its 
neighbourhood were roused to a sense of the impro- 
priety of the intended marriage—the objections resting 
on no other grounds than the damage that might be 
done to the pure Anglo-Saxon race by amalgamation 
with the African type. 

Professor Allen and Miss King were now placed in 
an awkward and dangerous predicament. Besides the 
lady’s sister, their only friend was Mr Porter, a school- 
master, and his wife. Porter allowed the parties to 
meet at his house. Having gone thither on Sunday 
evening, January 30, 1853, for the purpose of talking 
over their affairs, they were alarmed by the intelli- 
gence that an infuriated mob was collecting, which 
would soon surround the house, and commit some 
serious personal outrage. Allen was informed that 
‘tar, feathers, poles, and an empty barrel, spiked with 
shingle nails, had been prepared for his especial benefit ;” 
Mr Porter was to be tar-and-feathered, and ridden on 
a rail; and Miss King was to be conducted away in a 
sleigh to the house of her parents. Aware of the 
extremities to which the mob-spirit is carried on such 
occasions, Allen prepared for death. Unless the mob 
relented, no earthly power could save him. 

Up the outrageous multitude at length came. They 
consisted of all classes of persons, including the most 
respectable in the place. The churches were emptied ; 
all went off to enjoy the fun or mischief of hunting ‘ the 
nigger,’ and protesting against the sin of amalgamation. 
With shouts and yells, the mob called to ‘bring out 
the nigger,’ ‘to kill him,’ and ‘ to tear down the house.’ 
Some members of a committee who had been appointed 
to regulate proceedings, entered the dwelling, and 
declared that Allen’s life could only be saved by his 
instant departure, and that Miss King would at the 
same time require to go home to her parents. ‘The 
young lady having, after some demur, gone off in a 
sleigh, Allen was next escorted from the house by 
the members of committee to a hotel—not, however, 
without being well kicked and buffeted by the mob, 
who crowded about him during the march. At the 
hotel, after a little delay, he was smuggled away by a 
back-entrance, and conveyed in a sleigh to Syracuse— 
a distance of about twenty-five miles. 

Dark days ensued. The newspapers were furious 
at the idea of amalgamation, and it was some time 
before the lovers were able to arrange an interview. 
We must refer to Allen’s narrative for an account 
of what indignities were suffered by both parties 
at this period. Some time in March, they were 
enabled to see each other, and to arrange future move- 
ments. At this interview, they resolved to exercise 
their undoubted legal rights—to enter into the holy 
state of matrimony; but having done so, to flee the 
country. This daring resolution they successfully 
put into effect. They were married in New York, 
and shortly afterwards departed from Boston for 
Liverpool. Professor Allen carried recommendations 
with him to gentlemen in England, by whom he has 
ay been put in the way of earning a livelihood. 

Ie, in conclusion, informs his readers, that Mr Porter, 
who gave him refuge in adversity, was dismissed from 
his situation as schoolmaster, in consequence of out- 
raging public opinion by favouring the union of a 


white lady with a man degraded by the taint of African 


blood. If all this be true—and we have no reason 
to doubt its authenticity—we are furnished with a 
striking example of that loathing and detestation of 
the free coloured population which prevails in the 
northern states of the Union, and which has seemed 
to us so irreconcilable with the profession of abolition 
principles. Ww. C. 


MARETIMO. 
CHAPTER XXV. 
IN WHICH THE STORY COMES TO AN END. 
Ir was only by a kind of surprise that Walter had 
accepted the surrender of the commandant, Girolamo 
di Georgio; his object was accomplished when Justo 
expressed a willingness to accompany him. The two 
men seemed to have been quarrelling; but on what 
ground neither chose, when the first moment of excite- 
ment had passed, to explain. On the way to the city, 
therefore, Walter took his old host aside, and told him 
that he was perfectly free to go where he pleased. 

*You will oblige me by seeing me safe to Palermo,’ 
replied the commandant, who had no wish to meet his 
two friends the Jravi again in that lonely place. ‘I 
am glad you came in between me and that old ruffian. 
Look sharp after him; he knows his neck is in danger.’ 

Girolamo had once more determined to be bold, and 
to shelter himself behind nothing but his own audacity. 
After all, even if Justo knew many things to his dis- 
advantage, was not his former reasoning good? He 
could always deny whatever was said—oppose oath to 
oath if necessary. He had never signed any damaging 
documents in his life; what verbal testimony could 
overthrow him? His action of that night was slightly 
‘imprudent, it is true; it would be difficult to explain 
the motive of his mysterious journey. But imagina- 
tion was given to man to be used; at anyrate, he 
must stand out to the last, for he had no prospects 
in life if the marchese deserted him. 

Once on the road, Justo endeavoured to deviate 
from the straight line, perhaps, after all, thinking that 
his original plan was the best; but Mr Buck, who had 
remained rather noisy and hard to deal with, vocife- 
rously shouted to him to come back. He, therefore, 
very quietly entered the city; and suffered himself to 
be led in a friendly manner—Pipo having turned off in 
one direction, and the commandant in the other—to 
the house of Mr Bell. Nobody as yet was astir; but 
the porter admitted them, and they went up together 
to Walter’s apartment. A person was sitting there 
with his face buried in his hands. It was Paolo. He 
had determined to join his friends, and learn what had 
been decided as to his fate. 

‘This is the son of the man of whom you know so 
much,’ said Walter to Justo. 

The old pirate looked from one to the other inqui- 
sitively; they had not yet explained to him clearly 
what they expected of him; and Pipo, it appeared, had 
thought it useless to do so. 

‘I know nothing,’ at length he said cautiously and 
slowly, ‘ but that Count Cacamo felt an interest in this 
young man, and charged me, if possible, to corrupt 
Signor di Georgio to obtain his release.’ 

‘Do not deceive us,’ replied Walter. ‘If what you 
say be true, your position becomes dangerous. You 
tried to corrupt the commandant, and failed! Are 
these all the revelations you have to make?’ 

* But on what authority do you act? By whom are 
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you commissioned? You are a stranger; I do not 
know you.’ 

‘You know me,’ cried Paolo; ‘and you knew my 
father. Do you not understand that if I am here, it is 
because my fortunes have changed ?’ 

‘It is true that I am astonished,’ replied Justo; 
*but I thought I was told that the Marchese Belmonte 
himself wished to see me. He is now the viceroy ; 
he never broke his word; to him will I speak, and 
to no other. Yes, young man, I have things to say— 
most valuable things—secrets of great moment; but 
they must be bought, not with money, but with 
promise of quiet. I am old now, and cannot make 
my fortune again. Do you think that the marchese 
will grant me his protection?’ Walter assured him 
that the promise had already been given. Paolo 
remained silently gazing at the man who seemed to 
know more than all others the secret of his family 
history. Mr Buck went to sleep, after begging to be 
called as soon as his assistance was requi 

The morning had not far advanced before the two 
Englishmen were wending their way with Justo along 
the streets of Palermo towards the palace. ‘The 
marchese no sooner heard of their arrival, than leaving 
all other occupation, he met them in his private room. 
His countenance was pale and anxious; he looked at 
Justo with eyes that sought to penetrate into his soul. 

‘Sir,’ said he, interrupting, in his eagerness, the 
salutations of Walter and his companion, ‘you are 
the keeper of most important secrets. They tell me 
that the law might have something to say to you. I 
ask no questions; but this I promise: let me know 
the truth—the whole truth—whatever it may be, and 
no one shall ever harm you.’ 

* About Signor di Falco ?’ inquired Justo, fixing his 
small keen eyes on the marchese. 

‘Yes, yes,’ was the hurried reply. 

‘His memory has been much ill-used,’ said Justo. 
The marchese, deeply agitated, sat down and slightly 
turned away his head, but did not speak. 

‘He admired a saintly lady, whom all admired,’ 
continued the witness of the time past; ‘but he 
respected his friend, and never spoke what he felt. 
The very servants knew that; we all knew it; and 
many laughed at him. No matter. He learned from 
some one—from me—I told him carelessly, because he 
had before done me a great service—that the Lady 
Speranza was to be roughly taken away. He had 
come down to the beach, where he used often to wander 
half the night. We were lying on our oars, waiting 
for a signal from the villa. “This is a bad business,” 
I said; “if it had been for you, I should not have 
repented, though you might not have paid me so well.” 
He preached to me, and tried to make me break my 
word; but I had done more than I ought. Then the 
crowd came down among the trees with lights— 
Speranza walked quietly. “Per Bacco,” thought I, 
“ she is willing after all; what a foolish thing to feel 
a heart-ache about the matter!”—I did not know they 
had put a gag in her mouth.’ 

‘Horrible villain!’ gasped the marchese, striking 
the air with his hand. 

‘And I did not know she had agreed to walk, in 
order to escape the rough grasp of those who had 
seized her. Di Falco called out to her: “Can this 
be true? Are you really willing?” They pushed 
him back when he tried to come near, and led her 
into the boat. I think she managed to turn an implor- 
ing gaze to Di Falco: he had made as if he would go 
away; but suddenly came back like a lion, and leaped 
on board, nearly upsetting us as we pushed off. We 
heard people shouting amidst the trees, and along the 
shore ; so, whilst Di Falco struggled with a man who 


tried to hold him down, and to expostulate 35 


him’—— 


‘I know the rest—I know the rest,’ cried the 
marchese; ‘Di Falco and that man went on board 
your vessel; it sailed; it was pursued; it was wrecked. 
She perished—my poor friend perished; that man 
escaped—with Count Cacamo.’ 

‘The count did not come on board; he had stopped 
behind to quiet his little niece, Bianca. Well, as I 
was going to say ’"——— proceeded Justo, eager to come 
to the point. 

‘I know what you are going to say,’ exclaimed the 
marchese. ‘The name of that man who escaped was 
Girolamo di Georgio; he committed the crime of 
which his friend was accused—most unjustly, most 
wickedly accused. He, then, alone caused that old 
misery, and all the new miseries under which I suffer; 
he widowed my heart; he estranged me from my 
child; Ae has driven me to the verge of crime and 
madness. Is not that what you would say?’ Justo 
had the tact to understand that no answer was ex- 
pected ; he bent his head, and remained silent. Walter 
and Buck looked at each other in delight; they 
thought that all things must now end happily. But 
suddenly the marchese, who had remained silent for 
a while, spoke in a strange sceptical tone. 

‘How curious it would be,’ he said, walking slowly 
to and fro in the room, ‘if this story should prove to 
be an invention of my excellent son-in-law! Tis not 
likely ; but ’tis possible. What proof does this man 
give me ?—his word? How often has he broken that 
in his long life? Come, Justo, do you expect me to 
believe what you say without other testimony ?’ 

‘No,’ replied the old man, holding up his head. 
‘What you say strikes home, marchese. I have 
uttered falsehood in my time, and when I speak the 
truth, may deserve disbelief. But have you not the 
word of the dying Count Cacamo? Did he not 
answer for me ?’ 

*Yes; all tallies. If there be falsehood here, Signor 
Walter, it is marveilously clever. What do you 
say ?’ 

‘I believe this man implicitly; he has no object 
in deceiving us.’ 

‘He may have. Is he not an enemy of that man?’ . 

They talked a little longer in the same strain, and 
then the marchese suddenly requested to be left alone 
with Justo; he thirsted to commune in private for 
the first time with a man who had been with Speranza 
in her last moments. Let us leave him to relish this 
melancholy pleasure. He learned nothing but what 
served to increase his love and his regret. 

Walter went with his friend to carry tidings of the 
success of his enterprise to Bianca and Angela; they 
had both already heard of the arrival of Justo, and 
now felt confident that all the marchese’s doubts would 
vanish 

+z shall certainly be called before all the world 
by the name of Di Falco this evening,’ said Angela 
smiling. By a kind of tacit agreement, she went apart 
a little with the companion of her captivity, whilst 
Walter and Bianca whispered softly together of matters 
that concerned them only. Paolo di Falco was perhaps 
justified, when he heard of the result of Justo’s inter- 
view with the marchese, in complaining bitterly of the 
stern perseverance with which he was still excluded 
from the sight of Angela. 

‘She is my wife,’ he said; ‘I can now claim her 
before the whole world. My presence here is an 
admission that I was unjustly imprisoned; they would 
not dare to take my liberty again.’ His friends di 
their best to quiet his impatience. 

‘This evening,’ said Walter, ‘it is agreed—though 
so much has not been said in words—that you are to 
appear with us in presence of all Pale he 
palace. No one will deny your right th d 
Angela will come of herself to your side. Th is, 
perhaps, a strange way of submitting to a necessity ; 
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but the marchese has some claim to our indulgence— 
he has suffered much. Let us not endanger the 
future by impatienge.’ 

They passed the time in visiting Luigi Spada, who 
had already entered on complete convalescence, though 
the doctors told him that several weeks must elapse 
before he could be ready for active service again. He 
talked perseveringly of his projects for the future, 
and bitterly regretted the admiral of his fleet—poor 
Giacomo—to whose memory, indeed, he dropped a tear 
which he tried to conceal. Then, in the fulness of his 
heart, he shewed*a long letter from poor Antonia, in 
which she reproached him as the cause of her brother’s 
death, and ended by expressing her forgiveness ; ‘ for, 
as Julio admitted, they were all equally to blame, and 
the unfortunate Andrea had only suffered the chance 
of war.’ How eager is youth to turn from the side 
of a grave, and gather flowers on the hillside! 

Captain Albizi came to make a polite call. He 
talked generally of the dashing attack on the Torre 
2ci Giganti, and seemed very curious to know by what 
manner of men it had been carried on. All the 
peasantry he had spoken with, had told him that on 
that occasion one set of banditti had eaten another— 
that was all. 

‘What a glorious haul I could have made,’ said he, 
looking cunningly at Luigi; ‘the fish were in my 
net, and every single one escaped.’ 

He then told them the circumstances of the late 
viceroy’s death, and how the bishop of Catania had 
suddenly remembered that there were souls thirsting 
for spiritual consolation in his diocese. The governor 
of Messina, he said, naturally succeeded to authority, 
until the will of the king became known. Public 
opinion, however, was not satisfied; all patriots and 
brigands feared the stern uncompromising character of 
the marchese, and loyal society believed that there 
would not be a sufficient number of balls and festi- 
vities. As for the gathering that evening, everybody 
would go from mere curiosity ; but no amusement was 

ised. Walter and Mr Buck would be the chief 
lions, next to Angela and Bianca. 

. ‘You will have your share of notice,’ he continued, 
getting up to go, and addressing Paolo; ‘for I believe 
you were one of the party. Signor Spada, I am your 
humble servant.’ And so he went, leaving the young 
man in astonishment; for it was evident that in that 
class of society in Palermo the most romantic part of 
the story was totally unknown. 

A rather remarkable arrival took place that day 
at Palermo. The Princess Corsini had heard of the 
early adventures of Angela in the mountains, and had 
set out in a vessel—which, perhaps as a punishment 
for her wicked intentions, was terribly tossed about and 
delayed—in order to prove to her brother the absolute 
necessity of catching the truant, and putting her by 
force into a convent. As for Ascanio, he had been 
definitively disgusted by the elopement by moonlight ; 
and was paying his addresses to some Neapolitan 
beauty or — od order that Angela might be vexed 
by the report of his brilliant marriage. 

As soon as the presence of the princess on board the 
oe Vesuvio was known at the palace, the 

Belmonte hastened to drive down in his 
carriage, and the courtiers officiously bustled a 
some ordering flags to be hoisted, ne | others guns to 
be fired. Whilst idlers were collecting on the quays, 
the brother was receiving his sister with an odd smile ; 
er countenance was full of wisdom and importance, 
ut the fatigues of her journey made her taciturn. 
She was led at once to the private apartments of the 
viceroy, and there the first thing she saw was a beautiful 
e are sure it was studied whilst she was 


Sade the marble staircase—Angela and Bianca | Mr 


spl@ididly attired, each according to her different 
taste, comparing the brightness of the jewels above 


their brows in one circular mirror, in which a view 
of the door could be obtained. 

There were awkward feelings in more than one 
breast, but they did not make themselves manifest ; 
the marchese by his presence prevented any too 
precipitate explanation. Events were talked of gene- 
rally, and by way of allusion. The princess said 
something gravely spiteful about Bianca’s letter; and 
Bianca enlarged, innocently of course, on Angela’s 
delightful trip across the Bay of Naples. Women 
always fight with the weapons of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton. 

Daylight fled away from the city, leaving it in gray 
silence stretched along the shores of the bay. Presently 
lights sparkled everywhere, and the rolling of carriages 
began to be heard ; all society was repairing punctually 
to the vice-regal palace. The brilliant halls, along 
which a few servants only at first moved, giving a last 
touch to the decorations, began to be filled with life. 
The marchese, with Angela by his side, stood in the 
first room, waiting to receive his visitors; but Walter 
and Mr Buck and Paolo had gone by agreement to 
join Bianca in a private apartment. Julio Castelnuove, 
in deep mourning, came early, because some one had 
told him that the last scene of the drama in which he 
had been an important actor was about to take place: 
he did not understand what was meant, but came, 
urged by curiosity. With him, unrecognisable in their 
elegant ball-costume, were several of the bold party 
who had destroyed the Black Band: they had never 
been under an official roof before, and partly on that 
account were received with the most gracious of bows 
by the marchese. All saluted Angela with profound 
respect—every one, even those who in the same halls 
not long before had joined the bishop of Catania in 
seeking specks on her reputation. Already the saloons 
were tolerably crowded; and as every one knew that 
something was going to happen, an impatient murmur 
—pale, genteel resemblance of that which rises from a 
crowd waiting for an execution—had begun to pass to 
and fro when Julio Castelnuove, who kept apart ina 
corner, saw the marchese turn as white as bleached 
wax. The commandant, Girolamo di Georgio, had 
just presented himself with an obsequious bow, and 


passed on. 

‘What is the matter, my father?’ whispered Angela, 
laying her hand on his arm. 

‘Do you ask? Have you not felt the evil angel of 
our house brush by ?’ 

Angela looked around, and saw only that every one 
was noticing this whispered conversation: she had no 
time to press the marchese to be more explicit, for 
suddenly a cry, that might have been of pain, and 
might have been of angry surprise, came from the next 
saloon, succeeded by a confused murmur of many 
voices and the trampling of feet to and fro. The 
marchese thrust Angela aside, and violently made his 
way through the crowd. He arrived in time to see 
Bianca leaning for support on Walter’s arm, pale as 
a statue, but with flashing eyes, pointing to a man 
who stood bewildered before her, looking to the right 
and to the left, as if for an avenue of escape—the 
commandant Girolamo di Georgio. 

This was what had happened. The marchese had 
told the servant who received the names of the visitors, 
as soon as the commandant arrived, to send a messenger 
to Walter, requesting him and his party to join the 
company. They came in by a side-door, smiling, and 
enjoying the curiosity with which they were greeted. 
Walter, with Bianca on his arm, attracted the greatest 
amount of attention; his tall form and noble coun- 
tenance, her delicate and intellectual beauty, combined 
certainly to produce an admirable group. Paolo and 
Buck were but satellites; the latter thankfully 
received the admiring glances which six English 
sisters, hearing that he was a bachelor and unengaged, 
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east on him; the former was looking eagerly through 
the crowd, determined, as soon as he saw his young 
wife, to claim possession of her hand once and for 
ever. 

So they proceeded, until they reached the great 
saloon, psa increasing as they went, and 
becoming almost an impediment to progress. Among 
the most eager to salute the heroes of the day was Di 
Georgio. He bowed once almost to the ground ; but 
when he raised his eyes, he beheld a beautiful young 
girl, whom he did not remember ever to have seen, 
suddenly start back from him, and heard the cry of 
recognition that was, as it were, forced from her lips. 

‘What is the matter?’ asked Walter alarmed. He 
had forgotten, amidst thoughts of his own happiness, 
that Jeppo, before he died, had arranged this sudden 
meeting of Bianca and the commandant. 

‘There,’ said Bianca at length, pointing with her 
finger to "the unmasked criminal— there is the man 
who has so long haunted my most unquiet dreams. 
I have spoken of him before; I said I should never 
forget the hideous glare of his eyes. There is the 
man who murdered my sister Speranza.’ 

Under this terrific charge the commandant quailed, 
and had nothing to say. Even those who did not 
already sufficiently know the true facts were convinced ; 
no one, indeed, could doubt for 2 moment on which 
side were truth and falsehood. The marchese heard 
the last words: his first impulse was to grasp at the 
throat of the commandant; but he checked himself, 
and raising his hands towards heaven, said aloud: ‘I 
thank thee, O God, that the last doubt by which my 
soul was tortured is now crushed out!’ 

A beautiful transformation seemed suddenly to be 
operated in his character; instead of reviving the 
idea of vengeance, he sought, with eyes dimmed by 
tears, for his daughter, that he might formally take 
her hand and place it in that of Paolo. my the young 
people were already side by side; and Angela had 
concealed her hand in the white sehen folds of her 
dress, that her husband—whilst they both pretended to 
look on whilst their fortunes were being decided in 
that strange way—might clasp it unseen by the crowd. 
Both started like guilty things, when the marchese, 
struggling to bring down his voice to a tone of festive 
announcement, said tremulously : 

*My son-in-law, Paolo di Falco, is not well known to 
the society of Palermo, but he deserves to be so.” 

Wonder caught up all these facts and sayings; every 
one joined them together in his own way, makin 
monsters of strange shape. The most remarkable cir- 
cumstance of all, however, was but little noticed. The 
marchese would not utter the word which would have 
consigned the commandant to the same prison from 
which Paolo had escaped; he determined to enjoy the 
luxury of forgiveness—perhaps shrank from anything 
that would too much force his mind back again to 
dwell on old miseries. At anyrate, Girolamo di Georgio, 
perfectly understanding that the whole mystery of his 
villainy was known, but wondering why he was not 
at once seized and dragged away, passed through the 
crowd, that opened and shrank from him as from a 

, and went forth into the lonely streets. He 
walked some distance, looking back now and then to see 
if he was pursued; but no one seemed to notice him. 
Then he was seized by a horrid fear; the marchese 
would avoid public scandal, but would seek to punish 
those unpardonable offences in secret. Perhaps the 
brothers Nani were already engaged for the work. 
There were two black figures stealing along the wall; 
he ran, and again found himself alone. No: the 
marchese was wise in vengeance. He knew that the 
anguish of suspense was great; he should be allowed 

to live a while—a little while in fear. Next day, in 
he an and with 
false papers, he presented himself at the packet-office, 


intending to go on board the Vesuvio, about to start 
again for Naples. 

‘There is no need of disguise, Signor di Georgio,’ 
was the observation of a Police-officer who was present ; 

‘you are allowed to depart.’ 

The truth seemed now evident: he was to be assas- 
sinated at sea, and his body thrown overboard. How- 
ever, it was now too late to retreat; he departed, and 
arrived in safety at Naples. Here every one—from the 
Jfacchini to some courtiers on whom he called, vainly 
hoping to get employment—seemed to know his cha- 
racter, and to receive him with systematic coldness. 
The police, instead of watching, appeared to avoid him. 
He was always finding himself in very lonely places, 
at very undue hours; and he constantly heard steps 
stealing softly behind him. At every moment, he 
expected to feel the sharp point of a dagger in his side. 
Once he seized by the throat a man who came towards 
him in a suspicious way, and was accused of assaulting 
a quiet tradesman—for the bravo instantly adopted 
that semblance. This kind of life was intolerable. 
The commandant at last began to hope for the end, and 
was anxious only that the blow should be sharp and 
sure; but an order came that he should leave the king- 
dom of Naples. He went northward, and at length no 
more was heard of him under his own name; but a 
friend once met in Paris a miserable old man, living 
partly by charity, partly by giving Italian lessons to 
persons incapable of discerning his detestable provincial 
accent. He had a monomania, which was this: that he 
was to be allowed to live in misery and anxiety for 
sixteen years—just the time he had tortured the 
marchese—and then be put to death in some horrid 
way. As this was before 1840—not sixteen years 
after the events we have related—and as some other 
corroborative circumstances came out, we are inclined 
to think that that unhappy being, who probably passed 
himself off as a political refugee, was no other than 
the mean-souled commandant of Maretimo—Girolamo 
di Georgio. 

‘I believed before,’ said Bianca to Walter, in the 
hearing of the company, that were preparing to 
depart, ‘that Di Georgio was the man who had 
violently carried away my sister from her house. 
Information of this fact, as you — had come to 
me from various quarters. The dying Jeppo had 
insinuated it, and Sete had told us so plainly; 
but now I myself profess to be an undeniable witness. 
I had never connected the statements made to me 


g| with my own confused recollection of that event. 


I believe I had previously seen both the father of Di 
Falco and the commandant; but their countenances 
had made no impression whatever upon me. My 
memory, however, is good; I had already recognised to a 
certain extent the features of Jeppo, but the face that 
most powerfully affected me was that which I saw only 
for a moment, when the mask of the principal villain 
fell. I remember that even at the time I cried out: “I 
shall never forget you.” He tried to strike me; but 
some one, to whom I am grateful, saved me from his 
fury. As soon as I saw the eyes of this Di Georgio, I 
felt for a moment all the fear which so many years 
before they had cast into my soul; and my foolish 
shriek was, therefore, not only one of recognition—I 
was really terrified.’ 

Every one, strangers and friends, began here to say 
that when they saw the commandant cower, they knew 
that he was a great criminal. 

‘I never saw so dramatic a scene ; the attitudes were 
quite tragic on both sides,’ said the Princess Corsini 
with affected simplicity. 

‘We have had comedy as well as tragedy,’ replied 
Bianca quickly. ‘Si Walter must relate his 
adventures at Naples—how he played the brigand, 


and frightened you, my dear princess, and your amiable 
nephew.’ 
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A great circle was formed, whilst Walter modestly— 
Mr Buck backing him, by boastful additions now and 
then, as soon as he became an actor in the narrative— 
told in outline all that had happened to him since his 
shipwreck at Maretimo, seeming, however, to take it 
for granted, out of respect to the marchese, that Paolo’s 
imprisonment was just. 

‘They have been talking of us, love!’ said Paolo to 
Angela, waked as it were from a trance by the buzz 
and bustle of the belated guests getting up to depart. 
Most of them had ordered link-boys to be in waiting ; 
but these were no longer necessary, for the red blush 
of dawn was already in the sky. 

‘They are going to rest, weary with dancing, just as 
we begin the labours of the day,’ said the Sicilian 
girls with a sigh, pausing in their toilet to thrust aside 
the curtain of their perhaps unlatticed windows as 
the carriages rolled by. Poverty supposes far more 
contrasts of delight than really exist. 

Not long after, Walter and Bianca were married 
with a splendour on which the marchese insisted. 
He made it the last act of his viceroyalty, so that 
people still talk of the stupendous ball given on the 
occasion. Major-general Count Wolfram de Porten- 
deck and the Dowager-duchess of Castelcicala, already 
in the last quarter of their honeymoon, tried to 
persuade themselves that there was more noise and 
less elegance than on the occasion of their fortunate 
nuptials. Certain it is, that every one was immensely 
amused ; and that poor Mr Buck, completely thrown off 
his guard, yielding to the contagion of example—seeing, 
as he said, turtle-doves on every side—actually pro- 
posed to the youngest of the six sisters aforesaid, a 
merry bright-eyed thing, with abundance of auburn 
eurls—which always in the end entrap unwary bachelors 
who pretend to admire the classical and the antique— 
proposed, we say, that she should instantly elope with 
him to the Bay of Naples. They went as far as the 
lobby ; but came back again, fur, as they said with a 
sigh, there was nobody to oppose them or interfere with 
them in any way. Miss Amandine’s mamma was 
only too proud of such a son-in-law—a hero who had 
dispersed the brigands of Sicily like chaff. Luigi 
Spada, who though still a little pale, was present and 
saw this amusing evolution, thought of the absent 
Antonia, and smiled bitterly. We may as well add 
that he afterwards married that amiable young lady, 
and found plenty of occupation for his diplomacy 
within doors. 

As we have said, the marchese retained the post of 
viceroy only until the marriage of Walter and Bianca; 
he then resigned it, and went with his daughter and 
her husband to live at Messina. Thus our friends were 
soon dispersed in various directions through the world. 
Mr Buck took his Amandine to Naples, and with some 
difficulty brought Lina, who had garrisoned his house 
during his absence, to capitulate. Walter went to 
introduce his beautiful wife to his friends in England ; 
and the prodigious sensation created by the appearance 
of Bianea in fashionable circles is well remembered. 
He has never since passed a year without spending 
many months in Sicily, always stopping at Naples 
by the way, and insisting on Mr Buck—the firm is 
now Pulci, Buck, & Co.—leaving business and accom- 
panying him to Messina with Amandine, who still 
wears her hair in ringlets, in which her strength, like 
that of Samson, partly resides. ‘There have been more 
marriages in all those families within the last four or 
five years; for the second generation has sprung up, 
and the marchese now rests in the cenotaph he had 
erected to the memory of Speranza. We need not speak 
of the fortunes of other personages, except to say that 
if the steamer which now, on its way from Marseilles 
to Malta, passes between Favignana and Maretimo, 
should happen, as it sometimes does, to coast the latter 
island within the distance of a hundred yards, the 


passengers may see not only the castle-prison, with its 
flag-staff, the village of San Simone, the boats drawn up 
on the beach, but also, a little apart, a small cemetery, 
with one well-marked tomb, where Old Justo, having 
been restored to his property and position, after many 
years of prosperity was buried. 


THE PASSING FEAR. 
*Moruenr, I shall not die,’ she said, 
Calm lying, open-eyed, 
Still smiling when the morning rose, 
Smiling at even-tide. 


* Mother, it was not Death, whose hand 
Above my eyelids drawn 

Put back my seventeen childish years 
And made a new world dawn. 


O golden world! O wondrous world! 
My heart looks back amaze 

Upon those gone-by years, and forth 
Into the coming days. 


O mother! was it thus, and thus, 
That when my father came 

You hid your burning face, and cowered 
Blushing, but not with shame ? 


And, mother, was it thus, ay, thus, 
That when my father said 

Those words—it seemed an angel's voice 
Wakening the newly dead? 


No death—sweet life! Shall I arise, 
And walk, serene and strong, 

My mother’s household ways, and sing 
My mother’s household song? 


Shall I stand by him, as you stand 
By my dear father’s side, 

And hear, as you heard yesternight, 
“ Dearer the wife than bride?” 


And—strange—oh passing strange, to think, 
If ever there should be 

For me, grown old, a fond arm’s clasp, 
Mother, as I clasp thee ? 


O mother, mother, hold me close, 
Until these tears run dry ; 

God, Thou wert very merciful, 
Thou wouldst not let me die!’ 


A HINT TO MECHANICIANS. 


An operative coal-miner calls our attention to the 
antiquated and imperfect tools which he and others employ 
in excavation, and suggests that ‘some great mechanical 
genius’ should try to invent a machine for digging coal— 
as, for example, a circular-saw moved by steam-power, if 
such be at all practicable. We suspect there are serious 
difficulties in the way of making such improvements, other- 
wise they would long since have been attempted. The 
hint of our correspondent, however, may not be without its 
use, in exciting the ingenuity of mechanicians. In America, 
field-drains are now dug with a rotary excavating-machine, 
while we are still using spades and pickaxes. Perhaps 
the Americans may also get the start of us in employing 
machines to dig coal. 
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